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HOUSE-DRESS. BONNET AND HAT. 





























WALKING-DRESS. HAT AND BONNET. 























WHITE MUSLIN BODY. FICHU. CRINOLINE. 
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WHITE MUSLIN BODY. BOY'S DRESS, BACK AND FRONT. 


































































































“DOLLY VARDEN.” 


SONG & CHORUS, 


BY SEP. WINNER. 
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1. A bright blooming lass with a sweet roguish smile, Was Dol-ly so prudent and 
2:-But Dol-ly was smit-ten like oth-er fair maids, No mat-ter how modest or 
3. Twas long, longa - go in the years that are gone, When Dolly made happy her 
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With soft dimpled cheek and a/ face/light-ed up 
It all came a - beut thro’ the —meet-ing, of “Joe” 
She left an ex-am- ple for most \a’- ny one, 
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brightest of bean-ti - ful eyes,...... And gay was her dress, yet becoming and neat, All 
lov-ing and los-ing her heart, But Dol - ly was. ev - er good-natured and gay, No 
on-ly is eop-ied by some...... But ma-ny there be, 4 -dopt\- ing the style Of he 
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made by her del -i - 
mat - ter what sta-tion 


hat 


in 


tem - per most sweet, 
a - mia - ble way, 

vir - tues as well, 
~~ 


As 


BIE senses! sueses cccese A 
TEI) ssccvcccr coccscoy Aud had 
and the dress that she wore,.... 


What more could a 

mai - den, or sweetheart, or 

Since Dol-ly her-self is no 
fn 





that good and 
a most win-ning and 
O would they could fol - low her 


Tit.» 


maid-en com - mand.,......... 


CHORUS. 


Air. 


/ Alto ww 
Dol - ly, sweet Dolly, dear Dol-ly, 
Tenor. _ 


Bass. 
Dol - ly, dear Dol - ly, 


Dol - ly, sweet Dolly, dear Dolly,...... 


Dol - ly, dear Dol -ly,...... 


Yr 


Sweet is thy name to my ear,......... 


Sweet is thy name to my ear, Dol-ly Var - den, 
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Var-den for-ev-er 80 dear........+ 


Dol-ly Var-den for - ev - 
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GRACE EVERSLEIGH’S GOLDEN HAIR. 


BY L. MACDONELL. 


' I was just twenty-two when I first met Grace; with which I could have willingly dispenseu. 
Eversleigh. It was at a ball, of which she was ; I was kissed, blessed, and shaken hands with by 
undoubtedly the belle. She was fair, tall, and } all the aunts, uncles, and cousins; and people in 
graceful. But her chief beauty was in her ex~} general felicitated me upon being the happiest 
quisite hair, which was of the purest, pale, golden { of men. 

hue, and so luxuriant that the fair, young head Alice, much as she disliked Miss Eversleigh, 
appeared to bend beneath its weight. In what-} said she would call upon her. At this I forgave 
ever way it was arranged, whether in heavy } my sister all. ‘When you know Grace better, 
braids almost as thick ¢3 my ara, or in silken, } you will get over your prejudices,” I remarked, 
massive coils, or in curls that fell below the } as we drove to Mr. Eversleigh’s. 

slender waist, or left to flow unbound, rippling; We weré kept some time waiting in the parlor 
down like a golden glory, it was always the most} beforé Grace made her appearance. In the 
wonderful hair I had ever seen. I raved of} meantime, Nellie, her youngest sister, a child 
Grace's hair by day, I dreamed of it by night: } of Six, came in, to make sister’s acquaintance. 
“the fair one, with the golden locks,” I whispered } Alice was excessively fond of children. So the 
in her blushing ear. little one was soon established upon her knee, 

Iand my sister Alice were orphans, and had} amusing her with her childish‘prattle. 
lived together until about a year before my story} «What a. pretty ciirl you have,” she cried, 
opens, when Aliee had married. Alice was dif- admiringly. ‘Can you take it off?” 
ferent in charaeter from myself: she was less} “No, dear,” answered Alice, laughing. ‘ Not 
imaginative, and more practical. She did not } unless I cut it off; it grows upon my head.” 
share my enthusiasm for Grace. ‘Take care!} ‘Grows!’ the child repeated. ‘How strange! 
Take eare !’’ she said. ‘All is not gold that} Why, sister Grace takes hers off every night, and 
glitters.” puts it away in ‘a drawer.” 

It was a happy moment, when, after many a Alice gave me a malicious glance; but just 
jealous pang caused by rival admirers, I ven-} then Grace, a deep frown upon her fair brow, 
tured to press my first kiss on Grace’s lips, and § entered. I could not understand why she spoke 
heard her low, « Yes,’’ in response tomy ardent $ so sharply to little Nellie, and immediately sent 
protestations of love, and my offer of my hand. } her from the room. Alice did not enlighten me, 
Alice, when I told her, the next day, made me, } merely remarking, when we had left the house, 
for the first time in my life, angry with her, for } that Miss Grace Eversleigh’s angelic attributes 
she called me a blind fool, and said I had thrown } appeared to exist only in my imagination. “Cer- 
nyself and my fortune away on one who was} tainly, her conduct to that innocent child was 
both false and artificial. But my anger was} anything but angelic,” she added, when she 
toothed by the warmth with which the Evers- } saw how little impression she had made on me. 
lighs, one and all, received me. Old Mr. Evers-} The days of our engagement passed swiftly 
leigh, after he had ascertained that popular re-}on. Alice’s constant sneers only heightened my 
Port had not exaggerated the extent of my in-} passion. Every hour I became more in love. 
tome, shook me enthusiastically by the hand, } Grace’s maiden dignity increased the effect of 
tnd declared that I was “a son-in-law after his} her charms, Often I attempted to twine her 
own heart.”” His wife took me to her ample } silken curls around my finger ; to toy with those 
maternal bosom, bestowing on me a salutation ' golden, rippling waves; but I was always re- 
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GRACE EVERSLEIGH’S GOLDEN HAIR. 


BY L. MACDONELL. 


" I was just twenty-two when I first met Grace 
Eversleigh. It was at a ball, of which she was 
undoubtedly the belle. She was fair, tall, and 
graceful. But her chief beauty was in her ex~ 
quisite hair, which was of the purest, pale, golden 
hue, and so luxuriant that the fair, young head 
appeared to bend beneath its weight. In what- 
ever way it was arranged, whether in heavy 
braids almost as thick as my arm, or in silken, 
massive coils, or in curls that fell below the 
slender waist, or left to flow unbound, rippling 
down like a golden glory, it was always the most 
wonderful hair I had ever seen. I raved of 
Grace’s hair by day, I dreamed of it by night: 
“the fair one, with the golden locks,” I whispered 
in her blushing ear. 

Iand my sister Alice were orphans, and had 
lived together until about 4 year before my story 
opens, when Aliee had married. Alice was dif- 
ferent in character from myself: she was less 
imaginative, and more practical. She did not 
share my enthusiasm for Grace. ‘Take care! 
Take eare !’’ she said. ‘All is not gold that 
glitters.” 

It was a happy moment, when, after many a 
jealous pang caused by rival admirers, I ven- 
tured to press my first kiss on Grace’s lips, and 
heard her low, ‘ Yes,” in response tomy ardent 
protestations of love, and my offer of my hand. 
Alice, when I told her, the next day, made me, 
for the first time in my life, angry with her, for 
the called me a blind fool, and said I had thrown 
nyself and my fortune away on one who was 
both false and artificial. But my anger was 
toothed by the warmth with which the Evers- 
lighs, one and all, received me. Old Mr. Evers- 
ltigh, after he had ascertained that popular re- 
port had not exaggerated the extent of my in- 
come, shook me enthusiastically by the hand, 
tnd declared that I was “a son-in-law after his 
own heart.”” His wife took me to her ample 
maternal bosom, bestowing on me a salutation 
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with which I could have willingly dispenseu. 
I was kissed, blessed, and shaken hands with by 
all the aunts, uncles, and cousins; and people in 
general felicitated me upon being the happiest 
of men. 

Alice, much as she disliked Miss Eversleigh, 
said she would call upon her. At this I forgave 
my sister all. ‘‘When you know Grace better, 
you will get over your prejudices,” I remarked, 
as we drove to Mr. Eversleigh’s. 

We were kept some time waiting in the parlor 
befors Grice made her appearance. In the 
meantime, Nellie, her youngest sister, a child 
of Six, came in, to make sister’s acquaintance. 
Alice was excessively fond of children. So the 
little one was soon established upon her knee, 
amusing her with her childish’pratile. 

“What a. pretty ciirl you have,” she cried, 
admiringly. ‘Can you take it off?” 

‘No, dear,”’ answered Alice, laughing. ‘‘ Not 
unléss I cut it off; it grows upon my head.”’ 

‘*Grows !”’ the child repeated. ‘‘ How strangel 
Why, sister Grace takes hers off every night, and 
puts it away in ‘a drawer.” 

Alice gave me a malicious glance; but just 
then Grace, a deep frown upon her fair brow, 
entered. I could not understand why she spoke 
so sharply to little Nellie, and immediately sent 
her from the room. Alice did not enlighten me, 
merely remarking, when we had left the house, 
that Miss Grace Eversleigh’s angelic attributes 
appeared to exist only in my imagination. ‘Cer- 
tainly, her conduct to that innocent child was 
anything but angelic,” she added, when she 
saw how little impression she had made on me. 

The days of our engagement passed swiftly 
on. Alice's constant sneers only heightened my 
passion. Every hour I became more in love. 
Grace’s. maiden dignity increased the effect of 
her charms. Often I attempted to twine her 
silken curls around my finger ; to toy with those 
golden, rippling waves; but I was always re- 
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pulsed with a coy sweetaess that left me more 
deeply infatuated than ever. 

I was excessively fond of riding on horseback ; 
so my first present to Grace was a beautiful 
horse ; and almost every day we took long rides 
together. She was a graceful equestrian, and 
never looked better than in the saddle. She 
rode fearlessly, too, and this also made me 
prouder of her. 

One day, as we rode together, I noticed that 
her hair was arranged with even more effect than 
usual. I complimented her t, saying 
detested anything stiff or «rtificini, © 
in the arrangement of a lady’s lisiz. 

« Yes,’’ she answered, sweetly; “ have such 
a quantity of hair I scarcely know how to hold 
it up. Sometimes I think I shall be obliged 
eut half of it off. Many girls, as you perhaps 
know, do not scruple even to wear fa'©o Jair; 
but this appears to me to be contrary to 
purity and dignity of womanhood. A _ truc 
woman would not seek admiration and notice 
by adorning herself with borrowed ornaments. 
Mamma has always taught us to be natural above 
all things.”’ 

I was delighted with these admirable senti- 
ments. They coincided exactly with my own.. I 
looked at her again. Never had she been so 
beautiful. The close habit of blue cloth dis- 
played the rounded form to its fullest perfection. 
Exercise had brought a vivid flush to the fair 
eheek, a bright light.to the soft, blue eye. The 
jaunty black hat, with its waving plume, just 
shaded the sweet face, and the sun, shining full 
upon her hair, caused it to look like living gold. 
I became enthusiastic. I could hardly find words 
vivid enough to express my admiration. 

Suddenly Miss Eversleigh grew deadly pale, 
trembled, and raised her hand to her head. 





“T think! I think!’ she gasped, “ that— 
that my hair is falling !’’ 

I was rather glad of the chance of seeing her 
glorious hair, in all its splendor, flowing down 
her back, and was about to say so, when her 
now evidently excessive annoyance checked my 
tongue. 

Do not be alarmed! I will hold Selim 
while you arrange it,’ I suggested at last, 
‘¢ No one will pass ; take your own time.” 

Pale and breathless, and more agitated than 
ever, she endeavored to restrain the flowing pro- 
fusion of her tresses. But in vain. Her hair, 
half unbound, fell upon her shoulders like a 
golden cloud. But it did not stop there. Was 
I mad, or dreaming? The glittering braids and 
waving curls, suddenly shot downward, and the 
next moment lay upon the ground, almost be- 
neath black Selim’s hocfs. 

I looked at Grace in amazement. Confusion 
was written on every feature of her face, In 
place of the profusion of braids, which had 
crowned her graceful head, was one little yel- 
low wisp, to which the description given by- the 
French lady of her friend’s hair, ‘two hairs, 
two inches long,’’ might be applied. I was irre- 
sistibly reminded of a plucked fowl, and could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

I understood it all now. My fair one’s golden 
locks were only her own insomuch as she had 
paid for them. Beautiful? Bah! She was hide 
ous in my eyes. 

Without a word I raised the locks, the very 
touch of which caused me to shudder. Without 
a word she pinned them to-her head. 

Then we turned our horses’ heads homeward. 
Without a word we parted, and from that day 
to this I have never seen Grace Eversleigh, 
or her Gotpen Hark. 





BELOW THE DAM. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Tur scene was Dell Eden; the play fortune hunting; 
The actors, Kate Wentworth, Ralph Barnett, and I. 
In the twilight we rowed on the pool, near the rapids, 
Kate silently charmed with wood, water, and sky; 
Although silence is golden, we raved in heroics 
Of what we would risk for the maid of our heart, 
Intent upon winning the beautiful heiress, 
Who favored us both with most consummate art. 


And, strangely enough, while yet we were talking, 

The flood-gates were opened. The waters rushed down, 
Upsetting our frail, painted boat like an egg-shell— 
, There was only one choice, "t was to swim or to drown! 





Alas! for our courage so vaunted, our valor, 
We made for the shore: and the girl of our love 
Was left to the care of a handsome young boatman, 
Who saw her, and dived from the mill-dam above. 


The place was quite dull, the society stupid: 
So we soon quit Dell Eden—Ralph Barnett and I; 
And among our traducers, some boldly asserted, 
That, ashamed of our conduct, we left on the sly. 
Near the close of the season, while staying at Nahant, 
The greatest sensation the place had yet known, 
Was Kate Wentworth, the wife of the handsome young 
boatman, 
Who saved her sweet life at the risk of his own. 





WHEN THEY WENT YACHTING. 


BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Uxconsciousty they made a very pretty pic- 
ture, those two, as they stood there; she with her 
elasped hands resting on the bulwarks, her eyes 
east down, and he, stooping forward to 'rest his 
elbow on the railing, that he might look up into 
her face ; so particularly handsome, in his yacht- 
man’s uniform, that he was a@ more dangerous 
companion than usual. 

A very pretty picture to an unprejudiced ob- 
server. But so differently do personal feelings 
make one regard effective tableaux, that, to Mrs. 
Acton, watching them from her distant seat, the 
scene was about as aggravating and absurd as 
anything well could be. The yacht was dashing 
gayly through the foam, a stiff breeze blowing, 
which kept the little craft at all sorts of unex- 
pected and impossible angles, and Mrs. Acton, 
with the incipient. sea-sickness, that had over- 
taken her before they were fairly afloat, so finely 
developed, that she dared not trust herself even 
to leave the bench, where she had found refuge, 
and interrupt the young couple who were brav- 
ing her—outraging her and decency, too, would 
have been her way of putting it—in this high- 
handed manner. 

The party on board was not a large one, and 
they were all too busy with their own affairs— 
either flirtations similar to the one which ex- 
cited Mrs. Acton’s indignation, or occupied in 
concexling peculiar qualms and sensations akin 
to those which the lady felt grow stronger than 
her ill-humor—to notice her. Now she hed 
by no means reached the age when ske was con- 
tent to sit unnoticed ; indeed, the situation was 
a novel one, though it could not be said to pos- 
sess the charm usually attributed to novelty. 
But she did not think the isolation had anything 
to do with the uncommon bitterness and disgust 
which filled her mind, not only for the pair she 
was watching through her weary, sea-sick eyes, 
but for life, people, the world in general. 

And Herbert Wingard’s voice could be heard 
from the cabin shouting for more brandy, and 
somebody else calling for tongue, and a bevy of 
young girls farther down the deck shrieking with 
laughter over the senseless jokes of their cava- 
liers; and old Beau Tracy, stationed exactly op- 
posite, straightened back against one of the 
masts, looking the impersonation of misery, and 
turning so many colors at once, that he made 





quite a rainbow of himself! As if there was no 
place for him to be ill, but just at herside! And 
to think of any human creature brute enough to ~ 
eat under such circumstances! And those idiots 
of girls with their giggles! And, oh, dear! that 
pair she was watching; and Herbert Wingard, 
no doubt, helping to ruin her scheme more ut- 
terly with his brandy guzzling; and she so hope. 
lessly ill, that she could do nothing to mend 
matters—do nothing but glare at the youthful 
couple, who heeded her not a bit, and watched 
Beau Tracy grow greener, and bluer, and more 
orange, and—— Mrs. Acton could bear no more! 
She had barely life enough left to turn her head 
and rest it against a friendly plank, and press 
her handkerchief close to her mouth, and groan 
outright, under her double burden of physical 
and mental woe and wretchedness, 

If she could only get speech of Wingard, and 
persuade him to put back to Newport, beautifully 
ignorant of the fact, that, with the wind that 
was blowing, she might as well have asked that 
the yacht should tack toward Paradise! If she 
could. have boxed Kate Merriford’s ears, or 
ordered Tom Warner put in irons, or done any- 
thing but sit there and gasp, and wish feebly 
that the dancing bark might upset, and bury 
them all under the sun-lit waters forever ! 

Another glance at the young pair, more ab- 
sorbed in their talk than ever; the fresh sound 
of Wingard’s voice uttering a fresh order for 
brandy: the twe gave her a slight return of the 
determination, which was, in general, one of her 
most prominent characteristics. 

“Mr, Tracy!’’ she called, and the effort to| 
speak was so immense, that her voice sounded 
terribly tragic. ‘Mr. Tracy, come and give me 
your arm. I want to go down stairs.” 

Poor old Tracy stared at her with sunken eyes, 
while a grayish-white varied for an instant the 
rainbow tints of his face, clung more tightly to 
the mast, and half-sobbed, 

«« TI don’t think you'd better go down. It’s 
more—lI mean it’s———” 

A sudden lurch of the yacht dislodged his 
frantic hold of the mast, and; he was seated so 
suddenly at its foot that, for some moments, he 
had no doubt. whatever that his false teeth had 
come out of the top of his head. Busy as the 
different groups were, they heard Mrs. Acton’s 
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intperious command, and saw the ancient beau’s 
mishap, and, whether sea-sick or making love, 
stopped to laugh, with the natural heartlessness 
of humanity. 

«* What a picture !’’ Tom Warner whispered to 
‘his companion. ‘And I am sure your sister is 

1, too.” 

Kate Merriford came out of the unreal, en- 
chanted world, where the charm of his voice had 
kept her for the last hour, and, once more com- 
mionplace and practical, wondered if she had 
gone utterly mad this bright, summer day. 

‘‘What a state of mind Mrs. Acton must be 
in,” pursued Warner. ‘ Did you ever see any 
creature at once so ghastly and so stately?’ 

Kate was perfectly conscious of wishing that 
her sister might be ill, and speechless, for at 
least a month, and she rid of the horrible anger 
which she read in that lady’s eyes. 

«‘She wants to go down stairs,’’ the young 
woman said. ‘Go and offer her your arm, 
please.” 

‘Upon my word, it requires a great deal of 
courage to face her!”’ said he, with a shiver, and 
& comical look of alarm. 

«A sure sign that you are conscious of having 
misbehaved yourself,’ retorted Miss Merriford. 
«Go at once! Help in her extreme misery may 
give you some slight chance of pardon.” 

‘* Not a bit!’ said he. ‘‘She’ll hate me worse 
than ever, for not being able to hide the faet 
that she is sea-sick.”’ 

But Kate only ordered him away more imperi- 
ously ; turned her head, and stood looking out 
across the foam-crested waves, wondering why 
she could not drift on, on through the beautiful 
afternoon forever, instead of going back to the 
ordinary world, with its wearinesses, and the 
necessity it must bring her of a firm, settled re- 
solve, from which there could be no wavering. 

Tom Warner made his way toward Mrs. Acton. 
‘She saw him coming, and hated him more bit- 
terly for his ability to walk so easily the inclined 
plane which the deck at that moment presented. 

«Tell my sister I want her,’’ was the only re- 
ply she vouchsafed to his polite inquiries, sitting 
up more erect than ever, though malicious Tom 
perceived with delight the sickly whiteness of 
her compressed lips, which a good deal lessened 
the grandeur of her attitude. He attempted 
some sympathetic inquiry ; but she did not con- 
descend to notice it, repeating more vehemently, 
and this time through her clenched teeth—not 
so much for dramatic effect, as because she dared 
not open them—* Tell my sister I want her, sir !”’ 

There was nothing for Tom but to go back, and 
offer his arm to Kate, with a rueful grimace, say- 


ing, ‘‘She will have you within reach of her 
tongue, so let’s go, and get it over!” 

“For shame! Poor thing! . She’s ill!” re 
turned Kate, reproving him all the more gravely, 
because she) was conscious of feeling anything 
but tender toward her majestic relation at that 
moment. But she put as good! a face as possible 
on she matter ; at all eventsa very innocent one; 
and hurried up to Mrs, Acton, saying, 

‘Mr. Warner says you are ill. Iam so sorry, 
Hadn’t you better go below, and lie down in the 
little cabin? Perhaps it will go off very soon, 
Dear me, Mr. Warner, don’t stand. there help 
less! What is good for sea-sickness ?”’ 

“Cold ham!" returned. Tom, with a smiling 
brutality, which Mrs. Acton vowed she would 
never forgive ‘n this world or the next. The 
fierce rage that swelled in her breast even got 
the better of the nausea for an instant, and she 
managed to answer with tolerable dignity—al- 





ways through her teeth though, 

‘“‘T am not aware of having told Mr. Warner 
that I was ill. I desired to speak with you. I 
shall be much obliged if you will accompany me 
down stairs.” 

Such a quantity of long words was absolutely 
appalling; but Kate consoled herself by think- 
ing that, once below decks, Mrs. Acton would 
turn too horribly ill to talk at all, so was meek 
as Moses. 

“T won’t have ” Mrs. Acton could get no 
further in her refusal of that impudent man’s 
assistance, for just then old Tracy, always help 
less at the foot of the mast, was guilty of such 
unmentionable noises in his tortured throat, that 
Mrs. Acton felt herself rapidly turning inside 
out, and knew that her only safety lay in instant 
flight. 

She grasped Tom's offered arm with one hand, 
clutched blindly at Kate’s dress with the other, 
and was led helplessly away. The instant they 
reached the small box, called by courtesy a cabin, 
and Mrs. Acton smelled the brandy and water, 
which Herbert Wingard was still drinking—not 
being an over-good sailor himself, though he had 
lately taken to a yacht—that lady’s nerves gave 
way completely, and she could offer no protest 
when Kate told Mr. Wingard that her sister 
must lie down in his little state room—a hole 
rather more like a sardine-case than the cabia 
itself. 

Herbert Wingard had been drinking a great 





deal the night before, in the hope of properly 
i steadying himself for this’ voyage, wherein it 
had been agreed between him and Mrs. Acton, 
; that Kate should be deluded into uttering the 
} decisive word. He had taken more drinks in- 
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stead of breakfast, and ever since hé got on 
poard, had been trying for retief from his ills 
in added libations. By this time’he was in astate, 
when, even on shore, his legs would have tried 
to get away from him, in an effort to ‘walk, and 
the words ‘‘ National Intelligencer’? would have 
been a horrible stumbling-block to’his never very 
ready tongue. 

He tried to straighten himself when he saw 
Kate; made a good many vain attempts at speéch, 
in which consonants played so'‘prominent a part, 
that he seemed to be talking a species of He- 
brew, without regard to the dots which stand for 
vowels. While Kate was establishing her sister 
in the berth, Tom stood and watched his rival, 
and the other glared ‘at him, conscious of a long- 
ing to take offence, and get up a quarrel ; but find- 
ing it hopeless to control either tongue or legs, 
could do nothing but glare and bréathe hard, ‘as 
Tom regarded him with a smile of cool contempt. 

“You—you shan’t leave me,’’ Mrs. Acton 
groaned to her sister. 

“Very well; but I must get you some brandy, 
if that brute outside hasn’t drunk it all up,” re- 
plied Kate. 

“Go away !’’ moaned the sufferer, completely 
upset by the thought of swallowing anything. 
“Goaway! Oh, you dreadful girl !’’ 

And Kate went, not because she was particu- 
larly hard-hearted ; but really there was no help 
she could render, and standing by to watch the 
struggles of sea-sickness, is a task from which 
even one’s guardian angel would have a perfect 
right to shrink; and no doubt does, however 
close the angelic visitant may cling at other 
times to his charge. 

Kate closed the door upon the sufferer, and 
stood once more in the cabin, where Tom was 
smiling at Herbert Wingard, and Wingard was 
nodding in a momentary doze, from which Kate’s 
eatrance roused him. 

“ W—won’t you have s—something, M—Miss 
Merriford?”? he inquired, with immense diffi- 
culty, and a vacant, spasmodic contraction of the 
mouth, which he thought # smile. 

“Yes,” said Kate. “A little air, and I’ll go 
on deck to get it.’’ 

“U's better here, till we g—get Southampton,” 
returned Wingard, suddenly inspired with the 
idea that they had crossed the’ Aflantic. «It’s 
little rough in C’h’nn’l, always. ’S’ nothing for a 
tailor! There’s W—Warner. W—Warner! He’s 
tea-sick! [—impudent brute!) W—Warner 
‘lw’ys was !”” 

He had exhausted himself in that superhuman 
effort at conversation. His head slipped off his 
hand, and reposed, with helpless grace, upon the 


nose, and awsy went tragedy! 





table; a fresh ‘exposition of sleep” had taken 
possession of him. 

“Come away,’ whispered Kate to her com- 
panion, with a shudder of disgust. “I can’t 
bear to look at him.” 

Tom stopped her, as she was retreating to- 
ward the stairs, and said, bitterly, 

“<Tt’s a pity to lose the picture! That’s the 
man they want you tomarry! Why, he’s worth 
millions! Look at him; look well, and think 
what life would be, when you belonged to him, 
when——’”’ 

“Oh, you are cruel, cruel!’’ gasped Kate, 
fairly wringing her hands. 

“Tam only showing you the plain truth,” he 
answered. ‘If you are to marry him, try in 
advance how easy kindness or consideration on 
your part would be! Go up to him, smooth his 
hair, put a cushion for his head to rest on—any 
small ‘attention or evidence of tolerance !”’ 

“*T would die first!’ Kate fairly hissed, with 
a tragic gesture that was not acting. 

« And yet, once his wife, you must!’ pursued 
the unrelenting Warner. 

Before she could reply, Mrs. Acton, having 
come back to a state of semi-consciousness, heard 
their voices; tried to get out to interrupt the 
talk, but could only fall back on the pillow, and 
call desperately, 

“Kate! Kate!” 

“Come up on deck,” whispered Tom, eagerly. 
‘You can’t do anything for her—come.”’ 

She had been ready to weep; but the softened 
sound of his voice gave her sufficient self-con- 
trol to grow angry at the lecture he had read hex, 

«You have shown me my duty,’’ flashed she. 
“T’ll stay, and do it.” 

‘¢Great heavens !’’ he groaned, frightened out 
of his senses at once. 

Kate broke away from his detaining hand, and 
moved to the door of the state-room; paused to 
fling another bitter speech at Tom; but was cut 
short by a trumpet-like sound from Wingard’s 
She and Tom 
were both terribly in earnest ; but their sense of 
humor was finely developed, and they could 
rieither of them have helped laughing, if their 
lives had just reached a culminating point more 
awful than the blackest part of Romeo and Juliet. 

« Kate! Kate!’ shrieked Mrs. Acton, anew. 

«* Will you come up?’ whispered Tom. 

Kate nodded, and entered the state-room. Mrs. 
Acton was.a piteous sight to behold ; but, suffer- 
ing as she was, she roused up enough to abuse 
her sister, as only one woman can abuse an 
other; but Kate busied herself in arranging the 
bed, and scorned to answer. 
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“You wicked, wicked girl!’ gasped Mrs. 
Acton. ‘When so much depends on your mar- 
rying money. Think of what papa said, of the 
girls ;”’ then a torrent of expostulations, until a 
fresh lurch of the yacht checked them suddenly, 

**Do you expect me to wake the man out of a 
drunken sleep, and ask him to marry me?”’ cried 
Kate, stung into forgetting her vow of silence. 

‘He's a fool!’ cried Mrs. Acton. ‘Tell him 
to put us ashore. I will go ashore! Ill walk! 
rll Oh, oh, I’m dying?!’ 

Not exactly; but she had reached that depth 
of sea-sickness where description must cease. 
Kate went away. Warner had disappeared ; Win- 
gard had come out of his dose; he had propped 
himself up against the sofa-eushions, and was 
staring straight before him with eyes which had 
no speculation in their stony gaze. Kate thought 
that she could pass without his noticing her ; but 
the yacht was too fond of playing tricks to let 
her off. It bounced up, and settled on its side, 
as if it meant to sink, taking Kate so completely 
by surprise, that she nearly fell over the table. 

*¢Tt must be Co—owes!’’ murmured Wingard, 
regarding her with a smile of beatific imbecility. 

Kate gave him a glance of contempt. The 


yacht dashed back, and restored her equili- 


brium ; but before she could move forward, Win- 
gard stretched out his hand, and caught her 
dress 

«Something to say,” he leered. ‘ Very im- 
portant—just a moment, M—Miss Katharine !”’ 

«¢ You are both intoxicated and an idiot,”’ cried 
she; ‘“‘ but neither excuses such intolerable im- 
pertinence! Try to stop me again, and Ill have 
your own sailors throw you into the sea!’ 

His hand fell to his side. He could do no- 
thing but stare. The utter preposterousness of 
her wrath set Kate laughing again. Wingard, in 
his confused state, took it for a sign of forgive- 
ness. 

“You've got such a b—beautiful smile!” he 
gimpered. ‘‘You—you’re going to m—marry 
me, Kate! I’m awfullyrich! Why, why, we’ll 
buy France, as soon as weland. I mean the 
emperor rt 

**T think you'd better not try to tell what you 
mean,” she said. “If I were you, I'd go to 
asleep for awhile.”’ 

“It’s the chan-channel,” he whispered, con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ Always acts so. I—I’m not sea- 
sick ; but I—I’ m dreadfully mortified, you know.”’ 

Kate ran off without further parley. Too far 
gone to have any gleam of sense left, Wingard 
searched mechanically for the brandy-bottle, 
tried a fresh libation, and went fast asleep on 
the-sofa, while Mrs. Acton, in the state-room, 


heard his snores and grunts, and felt that she 
would risk everything, and smother him where 
he lay, if only she. had strength to get out of her 
berth ! 

When Kate reached the deck, the yacht was 
moving through the water with eomparative 
quiet, no longer pitching and tossing as before, 

‘‘ Where are we?’ Kate asked Warner, as he 
came up to her. ‘‘ Why, here's land, on both 
sides, ahead, instead of the open sea, as there 
was when I went below.’’ 

‘« Well, you see,’’ said Tom, portentously grave, 
‘old Masters came to me for orders, or, rather, 
to know what people would like. Wingard, with 
all respect be it said, was not in a state to be 
bothered. To get back to Newport, in the teeth 
of this north-east wind, was not to be thought 
of. Weshould have to tack, and double, and 
bounce, until 1 was afraid it might be the death 
of all those poor, sea-sick creatures, your sister 
included! So I told him to go about, and run 
up the Sound, before the wind, We shall be at 
Stonington before long.” 

. He led Kate further away trom the others, and 
she soon grew too much absorbed in his conver- 
sation to remember anything beyond; even to 
wonder what could make her, at this crisis of 
her fate, so unlike the woman she had thought 
herself during the past weeks. She forgot the 
assistance she had meant to be to her father; 
forgot the poor, portionless younger sisters, wait- 
ing at home to hear that she had accepted Win- 
gard’s millions, and was ready to help them in 
the race for pomps and vanities—forgot every- 
thing, except that she loved Tom Warner with 
all her heart and soul, and would rather have 
jumped overboard that moment than accept the 
destiny she had been contemplating for the last 
month. 

The easier motion of the yacht gradually 
brought such quiet to the groaning sufferers, 
that they came out of their woes, and were able 
to sit up and ask questions. Even Mrs. Acton 
was able, though with a good deal of difficulty, 
to get out of her berth, and go in search of her 
sister. She got into the saloon, saw Herbert Win- 
gard still asleep on the sofa, as melodious 3 
ever; and the sight was more than her tortured 
nerves could bear. She was a lady of birth, and 
breeding too; that is, as much of one as 4 heart 
less woman can be; but the savage rose in het 
soul. She called his name; he only snored al 
answer. She called again, adding an epithe 
she would have been sorry to repeat in cooler 
moments. He only snored more seraphically. 
She was close by the table; a water-jug stood 





ominously convenient to her hand. She seized 
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jt, and threw the contents over the sleeper with 
4 venomous satisfaction to which no words could 
do justice. He only turned his head, and com- 
menced a new burst of meledy on a higher key. 
{t required a strong effort to keep from flinging 
the caraffe after the water; but she resisted, for 
fear of consequences, and tottered up the com- 
panion-way as best she could. 

The first sight that met her was Kate, seated 
in the shadow of the main-sail, and Tom Warner 
whispering eagerly in her ear, utterly regard- 
less who might be watching. 

“What does this mean?” shooting out of her 
lips, like the report of a pistol elose at their 
backs, was the only warning they had of her 
presence. 

“You had better ask Mr. Wingard. He isthe 
owner of the yacht,’’ replied Kate, coolly, with- 
out so much as looking round; while Tom lazily 
pointed to the pretty, white-cottaged town they 
were approaching, and said, 

“Stonington looks charming from here; 
doesn’t it?” ‘ 

“Stonington !”’ shrieked Mrs. Acton. ‘ Do 
you dare to say you are taking me to Stoning- 
ton?” 

“T am only going with you,”’ replied Tom, 
quietly. 

“T think before we go yachting again with Mr. 
Wingard, we had better make sure he doesn’t 
mean to take us to Land’s End,”’ added Kate. 

“It’s all your doing,” cried Mrs. Acton, furi- 
ously turning upon Tom. ‘It’s just a trick! 
And to think of having to go back re 

“We can take a train,” interrupted Tom, 
“make the connection at Wickford, and get into 
Newport by bed-time.”’ 

“A train!’ repeated Mrs. Acton, scornfully. 
“And Tm engaged to dinner at the Russian Am- 
bassador’s, and we can’t get to Newport before 
half-past nine ¢’clock.’’ Then a passing qualm 
from her yet unsettled stomach made her pause, 

“What is the good of being declamatory, 
Julia?” asked Kate. ‘Mr, Warner has nothing 
to do with it! Either the owner of the yacht 
gave the orders, or the master thought it was 
cruel to try to tack back, when so many were 
sea-sick.”’ 

“I know better,” retorted Mrs. Acton. ‘It’s 
some plot! It has all been pre-arranged ——”’ 

“I wouldn’t be silly, dear,” interposed her 
sister, mildly. 

“Permit me,” exclaimed Mrs. Acton, taking 
refuge in dignity again; ‘‘allow me, Miss Mer- 
riford, to express myself as I see fit in my own 
house——” 

She was interrupted by a burst of irrepres- 





sible laughter from her listeners. ‘‘In my own 
house,’’ was so much her shibboleth, in lecturing 
Kate, that the accustomed formula was uttered 
before she knew. No words could do justice to 
her feelings ; so away she dashed, determined to 
wake Herbert Wingard, or kill him—in her pre- 
sent mood she hardly cared which. She suc- 
ceeded, fortunately, in her first effort, which was 
to rouse him; that is, fortunately, so far as put- 
ting the matter in a criminal light was con- 
cerned; but in every other respect she could 
have wished that she had had recourse to her 
second plan. He did wake—wake a more hope- 
less lunatic than he went to sleep; only now he 
was ferocious instead of maudlin. He rushed 
on deck, possessed by the idea that somebody had 
grossly insulted him, fell foul of poor, old Tracy, 
and had to be pulled off by Tom Warner, and 
nearly throttled to make him let Tracy go, while 
several young women shrieked, and a dire con- 
fusion reigned. Then, without warning, hesat flat 
down on the deck, and wept bitterly, declaring 
that the whole world was against him, that he 
had not a friend left. Then he was seized with 
the idea that he had just one, and, of all men, 
that one was Tom Warner! He wanted to em- 


brace Tom, and nearly upset Mrs, Acton by some 
unexpected movement of his rebellious legs, 


when he strove to rise. Tom had to settle him 
very roughly on a bench, and even Kate said, 

“Don’t hurt him!” and Wingard, catching 
the sound of her voice, began to shed tears, and 
sobbed, 

««I—I’m not ’toxicated, M—Miss Merriford ; 
but I’m m—mor—tified, m—mor—tified !”” 

They were entering Stonington harbor, so 
there was nothing for it but to have him carried 
down stairs, and stowed in the berth Mrs. Acton 
had vacated. 

‘‘ How disgusting!’ chorused several of the 
young ladies. ‘‘I never saw a man drunk be- 
fore!” 

««T am surprised at such language!” returned 
Mrs. Acton. ‘“‘ Mr. Wingard suffers terribly from 
sea-sickness; he has taken morphine, to my 
knowledge. It ill becomes us, who have ac- 
cepted his hospitality, to utter such scandals!” 

« Well,’’ retorted that graceless Tom Warner, 
‘at least one may say, it ought to be a warning 
to any fellow how he tries morphine.”’ 

Mrs. Acton attempted to glare at him; but she 
felt herself that the attempt was a failure. She 
was ill yet; horribly nervous; afraid that the 
scene might render Kate utterly unmanageable ; 
and, worse than all, she knew that her hair was 
out. of curl, and that, altogether, she was a mach 
more picturesque than presentable object. 
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Wingard was forgotten in the all-engrossing 
subject of what was to be done. Mrs. Acton 
tried to assert the supremacy she usually con- 
trived to gain in any company, announcing that 
they must go straight to the railway station. But 
the young people flatly rebelled, for the train 
would not be along for hours, and even the elders 
felt too empty and weak to undertake any sort 
of journey until after they had dined. 

It was already late in the afternoon. They 
had set out only for a short sail, and had been 
absent over five hours. Mrs. Acton found her- 
self overruled, and, before she knew it, was 
landed, and in the hotel. 

She got up to the room assigned to her and 
her sister, but such a blinding, sick-headache 
had come on, that she was forced to accept Tom 
Warner’s aid to mount the stairs, and, as if that 
was not humiliation enough, she grew so dizzy 
and faint, that she could not so much as open 
her mouth to scold Kate for her duplicity, and 
her abominable conduct in general. 

Kate did everything she could to make her 
comfortable, and, that done, considered that she 
had a right to join the rest of the party at din- 
ner. Mrs. Acton would have insisted on her 
having her dinner in the chamber, so that .she 


might not lose sight of her; but she knew that 
the bare smell of food would be her death ; so Kate 
got away. Before the meal was over, Mrs. Acton 
indulged in nervous spasms, painful, though not 


alarming. Kate and all the ladies of the party 
had to rush up stairs; a doctor was sent for, 
and Mrs. Acton drenched with ether, and quieted 
with red lavender and hydrate of chloral. In 
spite of herself, of her determination to watch 
Kate, and to get back to the ambassador’s party, 
she fell fast asleep, and never woke until it was 
almost morning. 

When she did waken, it must have been from 
some dream of the festivity of which she had 
thought so much, for, seeing Kate partially un- 
dressed before the mirror, she ealled out, 

« Aren’t you ready yet? We shall be late!’’ 

«You are dreaming,”’ said Kate, approaching 
the bed ; ‘‘ but don’t wake up, for it is only half- 
past two.” 

It took some moments to make the lady com- 
prehend where she was; then she waxed indig- 
nant, because she had not been wakened in time 
to catch the train. Kate explained that the doc- 
tor had said she must rest, and so all the party 
had decided to remain, and go home in the 
morning, telegraphing the reasons back to any 
relative who might have a right to be anxious. 
Mrs. Acton was soothed for a little by the idea 
of the whole party awaiting her movements; 





then she asked what time it was, and, on Kate’s 
telling her again, she rushed into a fury, remem- 
bering Tom Warner, and cried. 

«© What on earth have you been doing till this 
hour ?”’ 

“ Dancing, a part of the time,” replied Kate, 
retufning to the dressing-table, and beginning to 
brush her hair. ‘We found the people here at 
the hotel were to have a ball, so we all went in 
to amuse ourselves a little.” 

“Oh, indeed! That accounts for the wonder- 
ful sympathy you all showed in staying with 
me,’ snapped Mrs. Acton, trying to be wither- 
ingly sarcastic, but only attaining to spiteful 
ness. 

“That accounts for it,’’ replied Kate. “But 
now you must go to sleep, like a sensible wo- 
man; you can quarrel with me to-morrow. | 
don’t feel in the mood for it to-night.” 

When Kate spoke in that tone, Mrs. Acton 
knew it was wiser to keep silence; and just at 
this juncture she did not venture to try her 
sister too far. She longed to ask if anything 
had been seen or heard of Herbert Wingard, but 
reflected that it might be dangerous. With the 
recollection of that disgraceful scene fresh in her 
mind, inspired, too, by Tom Warner’s danger- 
ous companionship for so many hours, Kate 
might suddenly go into one of her desperate fits, 
and vow never to speak to the man again. The 
vow, once made, would be kept, Mrs. Acton 
knew. Neither she, or papa, or anybody, on any 
consideration, could move Kate, after she had 
once done that. 

Worried, worn, anxious as she was, Mrs, Ac- 
ton felt confident that there was no hope of her 
ever sleeping again; but she did go to sleep in 
less than a quarter of an hour, and dreamed that 
Tom Warner was the Flying Dutchman, and had 
run away with Kate, while she and Wingard— 
the latter transported into a rum-cask, endowed 
with speech—stood on the shore, watching the 
vessel disappear, and both were frightfully sea- 
sick, just from regarding the motion of the craft. 

But Kate, regardless of her sister’s dreams, 
sat leaning her beautiful head upon her hand, 
gazing absently into the mirror, though it was 
not the reflection of her own face she saw there 
—only a floating, charming phantasmagoria, like 
premonitions of the future; but never once & 
cloud over the sun-light; never once the sound 
of Herbert Wingard’s voice, or the sight of his 
hateful face to disturb her; no trace of the 
future, which, with relentless hand, she had 
marked out for herself; no costly bridal robes; 
no diamonds to mock ‘her with their cold glitter; 
no sign of the foreign courts she had meant to 
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tread; no brilliant schemes for her young sis- 
ters; no plots and plans for the comfort of a 
selfish father, who had recklessly spent, not only 
the portion gained from his wife, but the compe- 
tency which should have belonged to his daugh- 
ters. There was nothing of all this! She saw 
a broad sweep of western prairie; a modest 
home, made beautiful by peace and content ; her- 
self happy therein, and, wherever she moved, 
Tom Warner’s face was beside her, Tom War- 
ner’s voice uttering words only less sweet than 
the dear vows he had breathed in her ear so 
short atime before. So the night passed, and 
when, in the gray dawn, she lay down on the 
bed beside her sister, the beautiful face, whose 
one fault had been traces of pride and self, was 
go softened and purified, that it might have been 
the face it should appear when, the storms of 
this life over, the clearer light of a higher sphere 
had obliterated the last touch of earthly weak- 
ness or shortcoming. 

Two weeks went by. The pleasant rush of 
sea-side life had gone on according to its wont, 
and Kate Merriford was more admired and liked 
than ever. After two or three days, Herbert 


Wingard appeared at Newport again, and the 
world agreed in forgetting the miseonduct of 


which he had been guilty. What else could be 
expected in the case of a man, who, during the 
last five years, had found in Wall street, one of 
those colossal fortunes, which change owners 
there almost as frequently as the colors in a ka- 
leidoscope do their forms and combinations ? 

Mrs. Acton had supposed she would have a 
good deal of difficulty in persuading Kate to be 
civil, much less to get her back to the point once 
reached after great trouble, that of making her 
ready to accept him and his millions. Wingard 
went to Mrs. Acton to know what was best to be 
done, and she, with a rather fluttering heart, 
sought Kate, oliye-branch in hand. But Kate 
only shrugged her shoulders, and said disdain- 
fully, 

“ As if anything could make him either better 
or worse! Tell him not to apologize; that I 
won't bear! Let him be discreet for two weeks. 
Iam not supposed to know yet that he means to 
propose tome. I pity him if he does it before 
then !”” 

Mrs. Acton had to be content. She pegged a 
little wisdom into Wingard’s head by dint of con- 
stant effort; wrote to her father that all was 
going well, and nearly broke every blood-vessel 
in her body trying to be sweet te Rate, for fear 
the reckless girl should yet ruin her future ; and 
Kate tried her patience to the utmost—there was 
no doubt of that, 





Mrs, Acton had one gleam of comfort during 
these restless days. Tom Warner had left New- 
port. She eould not help believing that Kate 
finally sent him about his business; indeed, the 
young lady did once say, 

‘He will never make me misbehave any more. 
Don’t talk about him.” 

Herbert Wingard was just as fond of Kate as 
he was capable of being of any human creature. 
It was what he called love; and certain it is, 
that he would have given anything, tried any 
art, from pitch and toss to manslaughter, to 
gain possession of the beauty which appealed so 
powerfully to his coarse, brutal nature. 

He was obliged to go to New York for a few 
days. He must start at once. See Kate first 
he would. Even Mrs. Acton could not stop him 
now; and as the time the young. lady had de- 
manded expired that morning, there seemed no 
reason why he should delay. 

Mrs. Acton managed that Kate should be alone 
in their parlor at the hour he was to come. She 
herself made sure that he was arrived ; then she 
took refuge in her chamber, and nearly had a 
nervous spasm, with impatience and dread. 

Half an hour went by. Should she never be 
sent for to represent papa in the matter of con- 
sent and benediction? Could that crazy girl 
have refused him after all? Just as she started 
to her feet, like some woman in a play, so frenzied 
by the bare idea that high tragedy became na- 
tural, a knock sounded at the door. 

Of course, she knew it was a servant to sum- 
mon her to the drawing-room. Instinctively she 
ran to take that peep into the mirror which she 
would have given on the road to execution, then 
bade the person who tapped appear. 

«« Miss Merriford wants me? I'll go down,” 
she said, without turning round. 

“If you please, ma’am, it’s a telegram from 
New York,”’ said the servant. ‘‘ Wasn’t pre- 
paid, but they paid it in the office, ma’am.”’ 

From her father, no doubt. No one but he 


» ever sent telegrams unpaid. Catch him doing 


it when the expense could come out of anybody 
else’s pocket! He was fond of telegraphing, 
though, and. often did on the most frivolous pre- 
texts, thereby causing his daughters to forget 
the respect. due the author of their being in all 
sorts of feminine imprecations over his selfish 
carelessness. 

“Oh! give it to me!’’ she said, rather im- 
patiently ; not the least excited by the arrival of 
the message. 

Mercury disappeared. She delayed the tear- 
ing open of the brown envelope to mutter indig- 


nantly, 
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“Just like papa! Probably he has telegraphed 
to say some utter stupidity! There never was a 
woman so badgered and bothered by a set of 
utter incapables asIT am. Oh, that Kate! But 
she never would dare i 

She broke off in her apostrophe—opened the 
paper—stared at the writing—and fairly shrieked 
aloud. 

«Stop short! 
utterly !”’ 

She made a dash toward the bell-pull ; remem- 
bered that, probably, her sister would not come 
if she were sent for. Every instant was pre- 

i Kate was sure to dally and fight off, and 


W—— is ruined! Gone up 


cious. 
Wingard was rather slow of speech—she might 
be in time. If not, if Kate had really accepted 
him, Mrs. Acton knew the girl well enough to be 
certain she would not forsake the man in his 
trouble. She would cling to him; heaven only 
knew of what she was not capable—maybe, turn 
about and love him. ’ 

She was thinking these things while she ran 
down stairs ; thinking, too, that the wretch had 
known of this, and meant to secure his prize 
before the truth could come out; confident that 
Kate’s word once given, would be kept. She was 
at the parlor-door—burst in. Kate stood by the 


window, looking out abstractedly. She was alone. 

‘Where is he? Did you send him off?” said 
Mrs. Acton. 

‘*Mr. Wingard?’ asked Kate. ‘‘No; he had 
to go x3 

“You didn’t say you would marry him? 


You-——’ 
‘‘What?” cried Kate, interrupting her in her 
turn. ‘Would I have dared refuse him ?”’ 
‘“‘He’s ruined! The wretch! The beast!” 
moaned Mrs. Acton, dropping into a chair, and 
sobbing like a baby. ‘‘He has deceived us! 
There’s no truth in him! You’ll not marry him? 
Send him word what a villain he is; retract your 
promise. Kate, you couldn’t be so mad!” 





“‘Do you think I would promise to marry a 
man one hour and send him away the next, be. 
cause I found he had lost the fortune which 
tempted me?’’ demanded Kate. “I might be 
mean enough to sell myself, but I am not capable 
of such a depth of infamy as that, Julia.”’ 

’ Papa will put you in a mad-house!” cried 
her sister. ‘‘ You can’t do it—you shan’t! [’)] 
telegraph to papa to see him. [’1]——” 

‘‘Hadn’t you better hear me out, and save 
yourself trouble?” asked Kate. 

“T won't hear! Why it’s lunacy! Marry 
that beast! Ugh! The bare thought is enough 
to make a decent woman shudder!” 

“So I thought, but I put it in milder terms,” 
said Kate. 

Mrs. Acton went into new spasms, but this 
time from delight. The door opened. Asina 
dream, she saw Tom Warner appear. He caught 
Kate in his arms, and exclaimed, in the midst of 
a thousand passionate phrases, 

‘Your father expects us at once; it’s all right. 
Mrs. Acton, will you congratulate your new 
brother, though it comes just two weeks too 
late ?”” 

“Now you know why I refused Mr. Wingard,” 
she heard Kate say, her senses still dazed and 
reeling. ‘I had a gleam of sanity on the yacht- 
ing trip, and Tom took advantage of it to marry 
me that evening. Oh, Julia! Julia! I don’t de- 
serve all the happiness I have gained! He is 
able to do as much for papa and the girls as even 
you could wish, but he wouldn’t tell me. He 
wanted to make sure what little heart I had was 
his, whether for riches or for poverty,” and she 
began to sob in her turn. 

‘The noblest heart ever a woman owned,” 
cried Tom; and Mrs. Acton, in her ecstasy, did 
what no prophet could have made her believe 
would come to pass, kissed Tom Warner, and 
begged him to like her a little for Kate's sweet 
sake. 





HYACINTHS. 


BY RACHEL A. SMITH. 


On, rare, white hyacinths! rosy-tinged, 
Ye bear to my heart a story. 

Around your chalices, odor-brimmed, 
There circleth a cloud of glory. 

For yesternight, when the yellow moon 
Lay half asleep in the heaven, 

These waxen flowers, with a crown of dew, 
To me, by my love, were given. 

They clung awhile to her soft, white hand; 
Their petals were scarcely whiter; 





The tinge glowed bright on their snowy cups, 
But the rose in her cheek was brighter. 


She raised their heads to inhale the sweets, 
(The moon through a cloud was sliding,) 

And gently down on their dewy brows, 
A kiss from her lips came gliding. 

Oh, fond, frail hyacinths! soon, too soon, 
Ye’ll fade ; but your former glory 

Will hover still, round your petals brown, 
And whisper the same sweet story. 
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BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


van. 2, 186-.—I repeat it, it was excessively ) know if, “when summer comes, we’ll sit on the 


vexatious; and I would not have believed it of 
Charley—no, never ! 

Charley Leigh, whom I’ve known all my life; 
ever since I was a little girl, when he used to 
bring me packages of red and white pepper- 
mints, with a mysterious odor of segars about 
them, and help me to jump rope in a shady 
corner of the park ; Charley, with his queer, old 
bachelor ways, and his prosaic ideas of life, to 
come and try to make love to me. Well! I 
never was so annoyed before. 

I'll tell you all about it, my dear, new diary, 
with your pretty Scotch plaid eover, which I 
have just purchased, and in which I am about 
making my first entry for the new year. I never 
had a diary before ; but I am now eighteen years 
old, and going out into society, (to meet my fate 
—who knows ?) and Adele Watson says it’s the 
“correct thing’ to write out one’s experience 
inadiary. By-the-way, I must be very careful 
not to leave it lying about, as it would not be 
wise to betray my lovers’ (?) secrets. Adele is 
seven months older than I, and has had two 
offers, (I’ve had one—that wretched Charley ;) 
and she gives me plenty of good advice, and I 
like to have her—when she doesn’t put on too 
many elderly airs. 

And, by way of beginning the new-year diary, 
let me set down that Charley did it, yesterday 
morning, before any callers arrived. I shan’t 
be able to tell you what he said, for he was so 
long about it; and I was so dazed and bewildered 
by his ridiculous behavior, that I hadn’t two 
ideas left to entertain my visitor with. Charley 
is such an absurd-looking person. Oh, dear! 
not at all the man that Adele and I have decided 
is to be the hero of my romance. Now, for 
instance, Charley is short and fat, and his face 
is smooth and shiny, and his hair light molasses- 
color; and he actually wears spectacles. Not 
eye-glasses, which might be distingue, but genuine, 
regulation spectacles; and he has a funny way 
of putting his arms under his coat-tails, and 
beaming benevolently over the aforesaid glasses 
upon the company, which made me, saucily 
enough, I admit, dub him “Mr. Pickwick.” 
The name fitted him so exactly, that the family 
took it up. Even my mischievous baby-brother, 
Bobby, calls Charley, ‘ Piewic,” and wants to 





grass an’ eat’ him, sissy?’ For which speech 
the young cannibal received a paper of peanuts 
from the much-enduring Charley. 

Mr. Pickwick comes here once a week, regu- 
larly—and has done so ever since I can re- 
member—to play whist with papa and two other 
gentlemen. All my teazing or laughing won't 
coax him away from that card-table in the library, 
where he sits and plays rubber after rubber until 
twelve at night. Supid creature! He doesn’t 
appreciate me (for all his making-believe he’s se 
fond of me) half as much as Louis Delaplaine, 
who pays me lovely compliments in French, and 
sends me such flowers! I have strong suspicions 
(don’t betray me, diary; I wouldn’t mention # 
to any one but you and Adele;) I really have 
strong suspicions that Louis Delaplaine is my 
beau ideal. He is so handsome, and has such 
charming, finished manners; dances divinely, 
(imagine Charley Leigh dancing ‘‘ the Boston !’’) 
and—and—I think he likes me. Why, New- 
Year’s day he said he No! I won’t tell 
even you, diary. I declare, my cheeks are quite 
hot and red for thinking of it! Oh! Louis, 
Louis! Do you really love this absurd, fly- 
away Nettie? 

Feb. 23.—I am positively ashamed when I 
look at my diary, and find only one entry. But, 
dear me! when a girl is just ‘‘ out,”’ and goes te 
balls four nights in the week, and matinees and 
afternoon Germans, why, i’m too sleepy when 
night comes, to do more than step out of my 
ball-dress, ring for Fanchon, mamma’s maid, and 
fall asleep before the dress is fairly picked up 
off the floor. 

I wonder if all girls have such a glorious time 
as I have had this season? Somebody gives a 
ball for Nettie Romaine one night, a theatre- 
party the next, or sends her a box at the opera 
for the third. Nettie’s head is in a fair way to 
be turned. Why are people so very kind and 
good to me? There is nothing very attractive 
about me, except (where’s the use of being 
modest in the privacy of one’s diary?) except 
my pretty face. It is a pretty face, I know ; but 
I do sometimes wish it wasn’t. Am I a goose, 
or are my brains only torpid for want of use? 
I believe I'll go to work and read essays, and 
study Ruskin, (to improve my style, as Louis 
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says,) and then see if I can keep up with him in 
his brilliant, witty conversation. 

I’m so happy to-night, diary. I think that’s 
the reason why I am sitting up an hour later to 
write it down on your fair, white pages. I sent 
Fanchon away, and put on my blue wrapper, and 
I'm building the loveliest air-castle imaginable. 
Not that it’s a// air, by any means. Louis loves 
me ! 

It seems like a dream; indeed it does. It 
‘happened this afternoon, after we came in from 

riding. Louis stayed for a few moments, and 
when I went over to the piano, and began to play 
the chords of his favorite song, he followed me, 
and—and——__ He kissed me! and, oh! how 
happy I am! 

It was too vexatious; but just as I sat there, 
so shy and shamefaced (for I can’t learn to take 
these things as coolly as Adele; she sits down, 
and tells me all her lovers say, without a blush. 
Do you suppose I'll ever come to that?) as I sat 
there with the hottest possible cheeks, Louis 
looking all devotion, who should march in but 
Charley. He's such a blind-bat that he got close 


to the piano before he discovered us. 
‘Oh!’ said he, covered with confusion, and 
turning pink, ‘I came to see Nettie! Ah! That 


Isn’t it nearly dinner-time ?”’ 

Of course, that brilliant suggestion made Louis 
start up, with an apology, and take abrupt leave. 
I wanted to pinch Charley, but I couldn’t do 
more than give him a provoked frown, for papa 
came in at that moment. J wonder why Charley 
gave me such an odd, mournful look over his 
spectacles, as we went out to dinner? It’s ab- 
surd for ‘“‘Mr. Pickwick’’ to look sentiment; 
but, positively, there was something in that 
glance which I can’t make out; it has haunted 
. Meeversince. Nonsense! What’s Charley Leigh 
‘to me? Louis loves me; I care for nothing else! 
" April 20.—I take up my diary with eyes so 
dim that I can hardly see the page. And yet I 
feel as if writing would be arelieftome. There! 
Down splashed a tear, and made that great blot! 
Nettie, be a woman, and try to bear it. 

Between this entry and the last, a long gap of 
pain. What a merry-hearted girl it was who sat 
here in the blue-wrapper that night. I look in 
the glass, now, and see my black dress and heavy 
eyes, and pity this pale, sad creature. I ought 
to be ashamed to doit. How dreadful to have 
grown morbid enough to pity oneself. 

Let me try to write out a few things calmly. 
That next day, the 24th of February, the crash 
eame. I have not a business head, or a clever 
way of telling business details; but something 
went wrong in Wall street, and stocks and gold 


fell, suddenly ; ever so many men were ruined; 
but the worst and blackest ruin of all was my 
dear papa. Poor papa! He sits down in his little - 
room (a den, I call it, after our house in Madison 
Avenue) and looks grayer and older every day, 
And no mamma to help him to bear it. 

Oh, mother! laid away under the sod, where 
the spring violets are beginning to push their 
sweet faces up toward the sunshine, do you know 
how we want your tender heart and helping 
hand? Mamma, come back! God help us! 

That was the hardest of all, you know.. We 
set. ourselves to look poverty and adversity in the 
face with comparative cheerfulness: but when 
mamma sickened and died, (she was ill only 
three days) then it seemed as if there was no- 
thing but blackness and desolation. I can’t talk 
about it calmly, even yet. 

Papa behaved splendidly. How proud I was 
of him! He gave up everything to his creditors, 
and, if we children had not had our little for- 
tunes from grandpa Turner, I think we must 
have gone to the poor-house. We left our beau. 
tiful house, and came into this queer, dark, littl 
; house, away over in East Thirty-Fifth street, and 
papa has taken a book-keeper place in the bank 
where Charley Leigh is cashier, And that puts 
mein mind. I don’t know what we should have 
done without Charley to assist poor papa, and 
counsel him, All through that dreadful week 
he was with us; he fairly lived in our house, ant 
got papa, at last, to take this place in the bank, 
‘* till something better turned up.” I am thank. 
ful to say that Charley has forgotten all sbous 
his ridiculous fancy for me and last New-Year- 
day’s performances, and has gone hack to being 
fatherly and useful—more Pickwickian than 
ever. 

April 30.—I had to run away, and leave my 
diary just there, for Bobby was crying for mam- 
ma, and nobody can quiet tre poor little fellow 
but ‘sissy ;’’ and, after that, Emma had her 
French lesson, and Harry his Latin verbs; so I 
got no opportunity to write more. Charley came 
in to play whist; ut as papa seemed interested 
in talking with Mr. Sampson, Harry appealed te 
him. 

“Eh? Whoet?’ said Charley, with the Pick- 
wickian glance over his spectacles. ‘‘ Don’t dis- 
turb your fatner. Give me that book; Nettie 
looks tired.” And that was the last verb I had 
to hear ior that night. 

It’s very queer. I don’t, understand it; but 
Louis hasn’t been here for ever se long. Only 
once, since mamma went. But he wrote me& 
beautiful letter; yes, a really beautiful letter, 





though, somehow, it seems cold to me as I read 
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it over now, for the twentieth time. It’s all 
about being ‘‘resigned,”’ and how happy dear 
mamma is; but he doesn’t.once say that he loves 
me—me, the poor, little girl, who is hungry for 
one fond word. What was it that Charley said, 
when he saw me that, day—the day God took 
mamma: ‘‘My poor, little Nettie! A storm- 
wind has beaten your bonnie head to the ground.” 

Charley’s voice was choked and broken, and 
his horrid, gold-rimmed spectacles were wet and 
dim ; but it was nice of htm—vyery. I didn’t know 
that “ Mr. Pickwick” had so much poetry in him. 

May 28.—And my birthday. I got up feel- 
ing sad enough, but I did not have much time to 
think of last year’s fete, for Bobby got away 
from his nurse, and frightened the family by 
tumbling down the entire flight of back-stairs, 
which, by-the-way, are so long and dark, that I 
only wonder how he has escaped doing so before. 
He was more terrified than hurt; but he has a 
big lump on his forhead, and a black-and-blue 
mark on his knee; so I have taken him to sleep 
with me to-night, and shall-write a page here 
before I go to bed. 

I did have a present to-day; such a lovely 
one, that I knew it could come but from one per- 
son—my dear, handsome Louis! It was like his 


delicacy to send his gift anonymously, for fear 


papa would not let me accept it. The parcel 
came just after breakfast, and, inside it, I found 
just the loveliest. pair of bracelets—onyx, with a 
buckle of gold, and studding each buckle, six, 
large, beautiful pearls. I haven’t shown them 
to any one except Charley and Adele. Adele’s 
manner was so odd; she asked me if I had writ- 
ten a note to thank Louis. I told her I meant 
to wait until I. saw him; and she said he had 
gone to Chicago for a month. 

Why, he did not come to bid me good-by; 
but, of course, this was his lover-like way of let- 
ting me know that I was never forgotten. What 


(N. B.—I put. the bracelets on, and now, just 
as I’m ready to put out the gas, one won’t un- 
clasp! Well, it’s rather pleasant to think, that 
though Louis is far away, I.am, after a fashion, 
his chained captive. Nettie, you goose! go te 
June 8.—I have not been able to keep my diary 
with any regularity.. What, with the children’s 
lessons, and housekeeping, and mending, my 
hands are pretty full,- And we have had an in- 
vasion, I am principled against domestic in- 
vasions, particularly when they come in the form 
of a female cousin. Papa eould not help it, for 
aunt Maria wrote to ask him if cousin Sophia 
could come here for her summer shopping, giv- 
ing, by way ef an equivalent, an invitation to 
‘« Nettie and the children’ to spend the month 
of July with them at Nahant. Now, I know that 
papa has been dreading the long, hot season for 
Bobby and Emma, and he would have welcomed 
Medusa herself, if she had promised a change 
of air for his babes; therefore, he was unaffect- 
edly polite and kind to Sophia Nesbitt, and evi- 
dently expects me to be equally so. I sometimes 
take the most unreasonable prejudices. Dear 
mamma once warned me of that fault. I don’t 
like Sophia, and for the same excellent reason 
that the nursery rhyme gives for not liking Dr. 
Fell. 

She is pretty and stylish, and not old, although 
she may be five years my senior; but, somehow, 
I think she’ssly. And the way she purrs around 
Charley Leigh is plainly disgusting ! 

To begin with, she asked me a multitude of 
questions about him, and, especially, whether he 
was rich. I told her, I believed, he was; ‘‘ but,’’ 
said I, maliciously, ‘‘ he has three sisters to take 
care of.” Her countenance fell, and I indulged 
in a little private chuckle; but at breakfast she 
pumped papa on the same subject, and he, poor, 
innocent man, set Charley’s means down at a far 





could Adele mean by asking me if I was sure { larger figure than I had ever imagined. Sophia 


Louis sent them? 

I showed Charley the bracelets, and he smiled, 
in that beamy way of his, which always reminds 
me of a full moon, and asked who sent them. 
Of course, it was a very natural remark, but I 
got quite hot. over it 

“There is but one person whom I could think 
of accepting them from,” said I, loftily. ..He 
stared 

“And who may that be?’’ said he, slowly. 

“Louis Delaplaine,” said I, rather triumph- 
antly, and I am afraid that my face betrayed the 
whole. But Charley walked off to see papa. I 
do think he might take a little more interest in 
What concerns me. 

Vou. LXII.—8 


cooed gently, and I was vexed, and would not 
send for hot coffee for her second cup, although 
I knew that what remained in the urn was stone- 
cold. 

And that night, as luck had it, Mr. Sampson 
couldn’t come to play whist, and Sophia said, 
modestly, that she would play, to make up a 
game. I hate whist! I never could learn it, 
and, what’s more, I never wil; so Charley’s jour- 
ney to the nursery for me was of no avail, and 
Sophia sat down in my stead. And it turned out 
that she played capitally, Charley eulogized her 
performance until I was sick of the subject, and, 
if you'll believe it, when I went to bed at half- 





past twelve, there those people sat, playing still, 
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Charley banging the table, and crying, “ By 
Jupiter!’ every ten minutes, over her good 
play. 

Since that night, Charley has behaved in the 
most perfectly ridiculous manner, a8 far as So- 
phia is concerned. He appeals to her opinion in 
everything, and is Pickwick intensified—acts 
like a great, shiny idiot! And she defers to him, 
and quotes him, and purrs about him to papa. 
Bah! I’m out of all patience. The idea of my 
being so foolish as to give a whole page of my 
diary to Charley Leigh. 

Louis Delaplaine has not come home yet, and 
Adele has not been here for three days. What 
can be the matter ? 

June 10.—Have had a weary day. Bobby is 
ailing, and I did not finish the mending; and 
Mary, the cook ‘‘ gave warning;” and Charley 
sent a splendid basket of flowers to Sophia. 
There! I was just going to say something mean, 
but I won’t, on second thoughts. 

June 30.—How I have ever lived through to- 
day is a mystery! The world seems to have 
turned topsy-turvy, and I’m not at all sure that 
I shan’t wake up, and find it’s alla dream. To 
begin properly: this morning cousin Sophia got 
ready for her daily shopping excursion, right 
after breakfast, and Charley came in with some 
fruit for Emma; so, of course, Sophia invited him 
to go with her as far as Stewart's. I have hardly 
spoken to Charley for a week. It’s partly his 
own fault; he hasn’t noticed me, and I was quite 
crusty and short with him, when he sidled up to 
me and said, rather anxiously, that he thought 
T looked pale. 

They had not been gone five minutes when a 
note came for me. It was from Adele; and I 
ran into papa’s little den down stairs to read it. 

Well, what do you suppose it was? My very 
dear and intimate friend, in a short and very 
carefully-worded manner, announced her en- 
gagement to Louis Delaplaine ! 

I sat very still for some moments; the room 
ought to have whirled before my eyes, and it 
might have heen proper to have fainted dead 
away in my chair—but neither orthodox catas- 
trophe occurred. To my utter amazement, I did 
not care very much; (hard-headed girl!) and 
a thousand little things came back to’ me then, 
which I wondered why I had been so unsuspect- 
ing as not to notice. 

But to think of Adele’s treachery ; Adele, who 
had been my dearest friend ever since we rolled 
hoops together, and stole plum-cake from her 
mother’s pantry—that did hurt me, and I hid 
my face in the sofa-pillow, and cried tem- 


pestuously. 





‘Nettie, Nettie, oh, don’t!” said a distresseq 
voice, presently; and, looking up, I discoverg 
Charley standing first on one foot, and then on 
the other, in his embarrassment, very much like 
a distracted stork. 

‘*Don’t what?” said I, angrily. “Go away! 
What brought you back, I should like to know?” 

‘‘T came for an insurance policy which your 
father left on the table,” said he, meekly. «J 
beg your pardon; I'll go immediately. Miss 
Nesbitt said she would wait at Arnold’s,” 

I instantly resolved that Sophia should spend 
the day there. 

‘«Charley,”’ said I, as he laid his hand on the 
door-knob, ‘ would you mind leaving a note at 
Adele’s for me as you go down?” 

To my great surprise, he turned pink, as pink 
as possible, and stammered out, 

‘‘ Adele’s? Then you do know. No, you don’t. 
How could you?” 

‘« Know what?” said I. “Pray, what are you 
talking about ?”’ 

“Don’t ask me,” said he, assuming the Pick- 
wickian attitude, and brandishing onc hand up 
and down. ‘But, Nettie, you'll believe, won't 
you? that I would have saved you the pain if I 
could—if I could, my child. And he’s an infer- 
nal scoundrel, by Jupiter!’ wound up Charley, 
banging the table furiously. 

‘“‘Tf you'll be good enough to explain, and not 
add to the holes you’ve already knocked in that 
unhappy table, ll be obliged to you,” said I, 
pushing a chair toward him. 

“You won’t be angry, Nettie,” said he, still 
persisting in being an agitated ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick.” 
‘«From some rumors that came to my ears, I felt 
convinced that that fellow, Delaplaine, was play- 
ing fast and loose with you, and J called—l 
called on him last night; and he told me he was 
engaged to your very particular friend, Adele 
Watson; and, by Jupiter! I believe I shook him. 
You'll forgive, won’t you, Nettie?” 

He looked at me in such a ridiculous, pleading 
way, that I plunged my face into the sofa-pillow 
and shook with laughter. 

‘“‘Hysterics!’ cried Charley, despairingly. 
‘Nettie, don’t! I am old enough to be your 
father—you’re always telling me that; and he’s 
ascamp. Good-by !” 

“Wait!” said I, deserting the sofa-pillow, as 4 
remembrance of my bracelets occurred to me, 
one of which I had never been able to take off my 
arm since I put it on. “ Will you take these back 
to Mr. Delaplaine for me ?”’ 

“No, I won’t!” said Charley, bluntly. 

‘«And, pray, why not?”’ said I, the foolish tear: 
rushing up into my eyes. Everybody was desert 
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ing me; even “ Mr. Pickwick’’ was only like the 
rest of the world, after all. ‘I'll never ask an- 
other favor of you, Charley Leigh. You ‘teach 
me how a beggar should be answered.’ ” 

“Then I have a favor to ask of you,’ said 
Charley, in a gentle, firm way, which affected me 
in the oddest way. ‘‘ Keep the bracelets, Nettie, 
forI sent them. Did you think your birthday 
was going past without a gift from me, child? 
Do you suppose that I did not know how hard 
the birthday was in this poor old house, or how 
bravely you struggled to keep your father from 
knowing the home-sickness which drove you into 
adark corner all that evening? You thought 
Louis sent the bracelets. ‘Well,’ said I, to my- 
self, ‘if she would rather wear his gift than mine; 
if it makes her any happier, or lifts a straw’s 
weight from her burden, let it pass.’ But don’t 
ask me to take back my gift, Nettie. I like to 


think that something of mine belongs to you; 
that you care enough for old Charley to—never 
mind! I’m a fool, darling. I'll go away; and 
sometime, when you feel that you can say it 
honestly, just tell me, ‘Mr. Pickwick I'll wear 
the bracelets.’ Will you, Nettie?” 

There he stood, his face crimson, his dear old 





spectacles moist, and his lips quivering with 
suppressed feeling. A great big lump gathered 
up in my throat ; I made a dash at the spectacles. 

‘‘Take them off, Charley!’ said I, between 
crying and laughing ; ‘‘ they don’t help you, you 
dear, blind bat, to see what is going on under 
your very nose.” 

** Nettie!’ gasped he, as I threw these detest- 
able glasses on the sofa. 

**T think it’s a genuine case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind,’’ said I, despairingly. ‘I'll never 
return the bracelets! I'll keep them, because 
you—you are the dearest and best. Oh, Charley! 
don’t you see——”’ 

Whether he saw or not, I had two strong arms 
around me the next moment, and I’m not going 
to tell you what he said. No, indeed! my dear, 
absurd, noble-hearted Charley! God bless him! 

Sept. 80.—(Entry in a different handwriting. ) 
Nettie has given me her diary to read, and I 
must add, that she is as much of a child as ever ; 
and a worse tease, if that were possible! although 
to-morrow is our wedding-day. My little girl 
loves me, at last; and I am happy in the know- 
ledge that she is fully contented and satisfied 
with the devotion of ‘‘ Hex Mopern Pickwick.” — 
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Mipway, between two grass-grown hills, 
Covered with moss and creeping vines, 
Where the rich sunlight softly fills 
The chequered shade that ‘round them twines, 
Stands, with its weather-beaten form 
Half-hidden ‘neath the drowsy leaves, 
The dear old cot, where calm and storm 
Has played beneath the dripping eaves, 


How lonely, crumbling to decay, 
Without one sound to wake the gloom, 
Save some lone bird, whose roundelay 
Seems » d~'l echoes from the tomb; 
And this was ay, a happy spot, 
Where infant voices oft did blend; 
But now, alas ! it is u 7 
Alone to mourn their youthful end. 


We were but three when mother died, 
And from that day I date: » woe; 
The day she crossed that weary tide, 
For, oh, kind Heaven! I loved her so 
But out upon that mystic sea, 
Where the blue haze so gently lies, 
I know sweet mother feels for me, 
Try as I may to crush my sighs, 
But one short year had passed away, 
When one of those left in my care, 
Had gone across the sea, to stray 
"Mid scenes that were more bright and fair; 
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"Twas there he found an early grave, 
Near where old Tiber’s mellow flow 

Caressed the bank where willows wave, 
And where the perfumed roses blow. 


The other sleeps upon the plains, 
Beneath the scorching sunlight’s glare, 
Where the wild bear a monarch reigns, 
And the grim coyote builds his lair; 
He died amid the surging fire, 
Whose angry glare lit up the stars, 
And smothered in this funeral pyre, 
He passed beyond the azure bars. 


No wonder that this dear, old place, 
Has withered slowly with the rest ; 
And that rude storms have left a trace 
Of ruin on its once fair breast. 
But never can I fail to see, 
Though clouds may lower, and suis may shine, 
The soft, sweet touch of mystery, 
That crowns thy brow, sweet mother mine. 


And I am all that's left, to gaze 
Upon this relic of the past, 
The ashes of departed days, 
The tide of joy that could not last. 
I wander ‘mid the scattered flowers, 
Where the pale sunlight oft has shone, 
And long for the departed hours, 
But now, alas! I am alone, 
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BY THE AUTHOB OF “THE SEOOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

We are too apt to demand a picturesque back- 
ground for the great dramas of human life. We 
assign them to the. brilliant lights of courts, or 
the Rembrandt shadows of poverty. Great crimi- 
nals, or saints, we vaguely argue, are of abnor- 
mal nature, and wrestle with unknown powers 
of evil, whom ordinary people never know, and 
whom but to name chills our blood with fear. 
We cannot place a Lucrezia Borgia, or a St. 
Theresa, in our own commonplace surroundings, 
or fancy them dining, shopping, or reading the 
morning papers. We are too apt to forget the 
shadowy double that hides behind every man, 
bearing the features of the possible angel or de- 
mon that he may become ; and it is because of this 
very blindness we fall so readily into temptation. 

In the strange story that I have to tell, there- 
fore, I shall make no apology, if the scenery 
appear familiar to you, nor if the actors bear a 
strange resemblance to yourselves. 

A cool, spring evening. A brick-house, at the 
edge of a village street, on the porch of which a 
young woman, with a thin, pleasant face, was 
walking up and down, glancing in the lighted 
windows as she passed. The room was cheerful 
and bright; but the cheerfullest point in it was 
a little lady, gayly dressed: one of those girls 
whom one meets by scores upon the streets, all 
rufiles, and curls, and vivacity, and sweet, un- 
expected whims. There was a young man in the 
room, lounging awkwardly about, a large, heavily- 
built man, in cheap, ready-made clothes, with 
a broad, overhanging forehead, dull eyes, and un- 
steady, recedingchin. The girl outside watched 
them narrowly. It was their first meeting. She 
had purposely left the room, thinking that they 
would understand each other more readily, if 
she were not there. Robert, she saw, was awk- 
ward and embarrassed ; he was always awkward 
with strangers, always conscious, she was afraid, 
of his low birth, But Ally would soon draw him 
out. Intellectually, of course, Sarah knew there 
was no common ground between them. The 
young girl, of whom she was so fond, she felt was 
an ignorant, feather-headed little thing; but, 
under that, the best, warmest-hearted creature 
alive. How pretty she looked now, bending over 
her box of paints and filagree cards, the lamp- 
light shining on her light, fluffy hair! 
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They were both so dear to her! It mattered 
so much to her that they should love each other, 
She had told Robert the story of her first coming 
to Alison’s mother, a penniless orphan, and how 
the little girl’s kindness had, more than any- 
thing else, made the house a home to her. What 
if Robert should take one of his obstinate dis- 
likes to Ally, and she should lose her out of her 
life? It would be a bitter loss! ‘Yet a wife 
should give up everything for a husband, even 
the only friend,’’ she thought, going up to her 
own room. She took up Robert’s overcoat, which 
she found in the hall, with her. There was a 
great rent in the flap. She darned it, thinking 
of all that had happened since Ally went away 
on her visit in the fall; of the opening of the 
mill, and how she first met Robert Biddle on the 
very day he came to take charge of it! She had 
been looking forward so long to Ally’s home- 
coming, wondering if she would be friends with 
Robert, that she had grown nervous, and lost 
control of herself to-night. The tears came, with- 
out cause, to her eyes. When she had finished 
the darn, she saw his gloves thrust into one 
pocket. The smell of the segar was about them. 
It was almost like touching Robert himself. 
Sarah looked at them. 

Now, in soul, she felt as if she and Robert 
Biddle were one, the sympathy between them 
was so fine and instantaneous. But it so hap- 
pened that, physically, they stood far apart—he 
never had even shaken hands with her more than 
once. She was a stiff, rather hard girl in man- 
ner, and he reserved in awkwardness. Taking 
the glove in her hands, she felt as if she was doing 
something unwomanly and criminal. But she 
could not help it. She held it to her cheeks, and 
then her lips, and then put it back in the pocket, 
all the blood gone from her face. 

There was an ominous silence in the parlor 
when she went down. Ally was painting, cooing 
out a word indifferently now and then, and Bid- 
dle, big and loose-jointed, was moving uneasily 
from window to window. He could reason on 
politics or philosophy, at ease and coolly with 
any man; but he could not forget, with this chit 
of sixteen, that his father was a blacksmith, and 
that her family was of the blue blood of the vi- 
lage. Sarah Webb was different. She was out- 
spoken, and frank as a man; she worked, 
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like himself, with her pen for a living. He had 
been at home with her from the first, as he would 
have been with any companionable good fellow. 
But this dainty, high-bred, little woman on the 
sofa was another matter. 

“Shall we go on with Novalis to-night, Miss 
Webb?”’ he said, eagerly. 

Sarah shook her head, glancing toward Ally. 
He shrugged his shoulders, discontentedly. 

“T’ll go down to the mill then; but I cannot 
afford to lose my evenings with you,” passing 
her, to go out for his coat. 

How open he was in his preference! Surely, 
thought Sarah, who never had had a lover before, 
no woman’s cup was ever so full as mine. . She 
turned her hard eyes, bright now and soft, to 
answer some question of Miss Farrer’s. Now that 
Biddle was really going, that intolerable little co- 
quette woke to the fact that she had hardly been 
civil to the man; certainly had not made her 
mark upon him. 

“ What is it?” he asked, finding them laugh- 
ing, when he came in. 

Ally blushed and pouted. ‘Only my stupi- 
dity, Mr. Biddle. I really thought your hair 
was not your own. If I knew you better, I'd 


tell you what I think of it,” glancing at him 


from under her curly lashes. 

“A wig, eh? No!” Biddle laughed, and 
came up to her, running his fingers through the 
mass of fine, brown hair. She put out her hand, 
timidly, 

The blood rushed to his face. ‘‘ Will you try 
for yourself?’ kneeling before her. 

Ally’s fingers, light as rose-leaves, fell on it 
for half a minute. ‘It’s wonderful !”’ she said, 
with a quick breath. ‘I have a mania for fine 
hair.” 

Then Biddle stood up again. It was all the 
work of an instant. But the world itself had 
changed by it to Sarah. Thesq two had gone 
apart from her; stood together in a place where 
she had never been. 

“You believe it is real, then ?’’ he said, laugh- 
ingly, now quite at his ease. Sarah never had 
seen him so flushed and pleased, even at the most 
noble thoughts they dug out of Novalis. Could 
he pardon such vulgar childishness? Could’ he 
be vain of his hair? Vain? Robert Biddle? 

“Oh, yes!’ Ally was chirping. ‘‘ You are all 
genuine. We will be friends by force of antagon- 
ism. I am a little sham, people say!” 

“You? I will try that! I will comeand try 
that! TI will be here to-morrow, Miss Webb, and 
put this young lady to the test!” 

“She is pure metal,’’ said Sarah. 

“T must find that out for myself. Good-night.”’ 





He held out his hand. ‘Hers slid softly into it. 
It was a soft, shy, sliding hand, as Sarah noticed 
for the first time in her life. He held the hand 
for an instant, looking down at her with an 
amused smile. He had quite forgotten the social 
gulf between them, and felt himself masculine, 
rather remarkable, fellow, whom a kittenish, im- 
prudent girl was making a decided effort to 
capture. 

Sarah followed him to the dooras usual. “I 
am so glad that you like Miss Farrer. You must 
not think her forward. We have always treated 
her as a child, and, really, she is but a child,” 
she said. 

‘*No! She appears very feminine to me ; very 
sweet and lovely. But a trifle stupid, eh? I 
was driven to my witis end to talk'to her when 
you wereout.” seta 

«* But you will come to the hotsé when I am 
gone? Aunt has grown used to you, and Ally 
will be vexed if you do not. We never vex Ally.” 

“Are you actually going to sacrifice yourself 
to a sick, old woman ?’’ he said, angrily. ‘« Miss 
Farrer has given the winter to her. Why could 
she not have stayed there? I cannot spare you.” 

**She is my aunt as well as Alison’s,”’ her 
heart throbbing at his eagerness. ‘But I will 
be back before May.” 

‘And what am I to do with my evenings till 
May? You do not think of me! Cousins and 
aunts—all are considered before your friend.” 

Sarah laughed. ‘Don’t stay too late at the 
mill, I wish I could help you with those ac- 
counts.” 

“I wish you could. You are the best friend 
Ihave. The only one, totell the truth. Good- 
night, Sarah.”’ 

“Good-night.”” But he did not hold out his 
hand to her as to Ally; only nodded, and went 
whistling down the hill. It chilled her for a 
moment; but what did that matter? He treated 
Alison as a child, as everybody else did. But 
she knew his innermost heart. Their souls had 
me: together in a tie that needed no word of love 
or caress to make it binding. Yet # word or car- 
ess would have been sweeter, to-night, to Sarah’s 
hungry, passionate heart, than she dared to con- 
fess to herself. 

Ally was yawning and putting away her paints 
when she went in. ‘And that is your friend? 
I'm so glad ‘he is only a friend,” she said. 
‘Dear mother wrote me che thought you were 
engaged to him.” 

‘No. I am not engaged to him.” 

‘Of course not. There’s no idea of love in 
that man’s mind. Any one with any experience 
can see that.” 
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‘¢ You think that, Alison ?”’ 

«Tam quite sure of it. What experience have 
you of love affairs, my dear, old bookworm ?”’ 
She pulled Sarah down, on the rug, taking her 
thin, grave face between her hands. ‘‘ Besides, 
if even he had been so mad as to think of mar- 
rying you,” reflectively, ‘‘it could not be. You 
are one of us.. He is—— Well, no matter for 
that. But low blood will betray itself.”’ 

‘He is a man.of thorough culture,”’ drily. 

“Very likely. If he only knew what to do 
with his feet. Such feet, too! But there! He’s 
very well in his way, no doubt; and I'll be civil 
to him for your sake.” 

“I wish you would, Ally.”’? She kissed her, 
and went to herroom. She had felt a momentary 
pang, but it was gone.. What could this child 
know of Robert Biddle’s secret purposes? Whatif 
he had never said a word of love? Between them 
there was that mystic bond, which shows that 
souls have been destined for each other from 
birth. She sat down to the translation which 
must go to New York by to-morrow’s mail, but 
got up again restlessly, and went to the window. 
Her brain was full of mad, hurrying thoughts, 
her limbs were sluggish, her breath unequal. 
Why did he not speak? ‘‘ God should have made 
me the man,”’ she said, with @ stifled sigh; and 
then she looked over to the house built for the 
manager of the mill, remembering how Biddle 
had planned with her how to furnish it, one 
evening, half in jest. 

Sarah Webb was known in the town as a prac- 
tical, energetic woman, a trifle hard when op- 
posed ; but it was.a very tender, almost childish 
face, that looked out at the moonlight that night. 

Mr. Biddle, meanwhile, smoked his segar, : 
and jotted up his accounts in a very complacent 
frame of mind. The Farrer acquaintance was 
a desirable acquisition. 

Miss Farrer was a mere child, and exceed- 
ingly silly, and, when you analyzed her face, 
homely. But her manner was charming. There 
was no doubt that the Farrers belonged to the 
aristocracy of the country. ‘I certainly never 
expected to visit in such cireles, when I was in 
the shop,’”’ he thought, going to a glass in the 
back-room to adjust his whiskers. 


CHAPTER II. 

Miss Wess went the next morning to play 
nurse, as she proposed. April was not over 
when she came home. Fires were needed in the 
damp evenings, although the willows were quite 
green, and the grape-vines covered with crimson- 
velvet buds. Sarah knew quite well how mat- 





ters had gone in her absence. She corresponded 
with Robert Biddle, according to the usage in 
those Platonic friendships, so common in this 
country, which are so helpful and pleasant to 
young men, and into which women throw all 
their strength and sweetness, and come out 
stale, soured, and morbid, giving, after some 
bitter years, the refuse of their lives to a hus- 
band. At first Biddle told of his every visit to 
Miss Farrer, with a slight, good-humored satire 
at her silly coquettishness; then the satire was 
dropped, and he merely mentioned his «going 
to the house as you bade me;’’ but even this 
mention ceased at last. The letters altered in 
tone. They became mere criticisms upon the 
books he read, or the scenery that fell in his 
way in his walks. They were fresh, and full 

nervous power, for Robert Biddle had a keen 
delight in writing or talking to this woman. 
No one had ever welcomed or comprehended 
his thought as fully as she did. Alison was lazy 
n letter-writing, as in everything else; she 
scrawled sometimes a message at the foot of her 
mother’s long epistles. Once it was, ‘I am train- 
ing your bear for you—teaching him music.” 
And again, ‘‘ Your savage is so nearly civilized, 
that [ don’t know if I will give him back to you.” 
In April Mrs. Farrer said, incidentally, ‘Mr. 
Biddle is here every evening; but Ally will tell 
you all when you come,” and went on with her 
mild maundering about her diseases, 

When Sarah received that letter she sat quiet 
on the garden-steps, where it had been given 
her, for an hour. Then she went to her room, 
and packed her trunk, and, when it was locked, 
came down to Mrs. Strother, whom she had been 
nursing forthe last two months. ‘I must leave 
you,” she said. ‘‘I am going home to-morrow 
morning.” 

The old lady began to cry. Sarah’s heart gave 
her a twinge; but what did a few tears matter! 
If it had been the old ereature’s life which lay in 
her way, she would have trampled it out and 
gone. Was not more:than her own life or death 
in the balances? 

“<I can’t manage without you or Alison. | 
must: have you or Ally.” 

‘You shall have Alison. I will send her.” 

The old lady sobbed that she was handed about 
like an old shoe, feeling that was the proper 
thing to do, but inwardly was very well satis 
fied. Sarah was the most reliable nurse, to be 
sure; never forgot to warm her flannels, of 
missed the time for her drops by half a minute; 
but she chilled and cowed her by her inflexible, 
stern, commonsense. Alison was as merry and 
gentle as a pet kitten. 
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Sarah’s conscience, wrenched her horribly. 
«[ have been neither loving nor womanly to 
her,” she thought; ‘* and she is near her grave,” 
A year ago, she knew herself to have been affec- 
tionate and cordial beyond; most: women, Her 
love, or rather the aching pain of doubt and de- 
spair, had hardened her. 

No matter. -When she was his wife, it would 
be her time for sunshine and kindness. The } 
whole world might..come to her then and be 
warmed and fed. ‘And I will be his wife,” 
she said to herself again and again, her thin, 
red lips shut tight, her jaws set square and firm. 

All day the old stage-coach jolted along past 
the soggy, pale-colored fields, until at evening 
the village came in sight. The sun broke out 
brightly from, behind a wet bank of clouds as 
they drove slowly up.a lawn leading to the house. 
Her heart lightened. It was a good omen. 

At that momont she saw going down the lane 
before them a large, stout figure in a gray over- 
coat. He glanced back, beckoned for the coach 
to stop, and opened the door, 

“Why, Sarah!” his ordinary pleased, calm 
tone a little raised. ‘‘ You were not to come 
back till May, I thought? This is really plea- 
sant. Won’t you let your baggage go on and 
walk with me ?”’ 

She stepped down to the narrow path, and 
the coach lumbered on before. Her throat was 
very dry and hot. She would know now how 
it was with him and Alison. 

“Now, if you had been an hour later, you 
would have been caught inasterm. We have had 
a great deal of rainy weather lately. Have you 
come back freshened up for work? We'll go on 
with the translations now, just where we left 
off, eh 2” 

He was so busy talking, and so pleased, that 
he did not notice her silence. Her whole life, 
she thought, hung on the next few minutes. 
The long journey and suspense had broken her 
down; she could not regain her self-control. If 
she opened her mouth, she did not know what 
words would come from her. As they walked, 
at last she turned suddenly and put her hand 
on his sleeve. The life-long hunger and lone- 
liness of the woman’s soul had taken possession 
of her body against its will. Biddle started as 
though struck by an electric current. He stop- 





ped and looked down into her face. There was 
no mistaking its meaning. A sudden compre- 
hension flushed, into his own. 

She shrank back from him, leaning against 
the fence, putting her hand oyer her eyes. “ I— 
Iam glad to come back to you, Robert; that is 
all. I’ve been so lonely this winter. I have 


been alone all my life. I have nobody but you.” 
But. her eyes told what her lips tried to deny. 

Biddle stood dumb. He was one of those 
glow, ox-like men, whom any surprise drives 
into stolidity. He did not feel her to be bold. 
She was like no other woman, perhaps; but she 
was innocent and pure, crouching there in the 
dusty lane, mastered by the solitary passion of 
her life. 

He took her by the arm and lifted her, an- 
swering her meaning, and not her words. ‘I 
did not think of this! Before God, I never 
thought of it!” There was a great and sincere 
trouble in his face ; but that was all. 

They walked on mechanically, Sarah a little 
in advance. It needed some time for Biddle to 
bring the matter face to face with himself. It was 
so utterly foreign to his usual jog-trot routine. 
It had nothing to do with the mill, or paying the 
hands, or any of the ways he-had devised of 
pushing himself gn. Marriage, to be sure, was 
a subject he thought of every day, as an expe- 
dient but expensive change in a man’s life. 
Circumstances had driven him into that train of 
thought lately ; circumstances were always driv- 
ing Robert Biddle somewhere, 

But this—this was more than marriage, it was 
love. 

They had reached the gate; they were only 
concealed from the house by the shrubbery. She 
knew that if he loved her, he would speak now. 
He stepped up quickly beside her, What temp- 
tation, if any, there was in her, or her love to 
him, only Robert Biddle himself was ever likely 
to know. But he did know the impassable 
barrier that lay betweeu them; he did know 
that she must be told of it, and that at once. A 
man of less feeling and more decision, would 
have spoken a dozen hard words; after which, 
however sharp the pain, her life would have lain 
clear before her, and this story of doubt and 
crime would never have been told. But Biddle’s 
heart was full of pity for her; and with his 
habitual sloth, he looked about for other shoul- 
ders to carry the burden which was too heavy 
for him. 

«Ally can tell her, or I, to-morrow,” he 
thought. 

She was op ning the gate. 


He meant only to 
say good-by ; but could he not at least be kind 


to her? He put his hand on hers. It was the 
first time in their lives anything but the mean- 
ingless hand-shake had passed between them. 
He felt her fingers grow cold in his. She turned 
toward him, waiting. The man was but a man; 
he was shaken by her passion. The gulf be- 
tween them was impassable. Could he not afford 
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to give her, before they parted forever, a friendly 
good-by, in return for all that she had given? 
Something to soften the bitter blow. 

He looked down, hesitating and anxious, on 
the pale, attentive face. ‘*Whatever comes,” 
he said, ‘* you must be sure that I have had no 
such friend as you, Sarah. You must remember 
that. Go in now. I will see you to-morrow. 
Good-by !"’ 

But he held her hand more firmly as he said 
it, and bent closer. Then, after a moment’s 
breathless pause, he stooped and kissed her pas- 
sionately on the lips, drawing away ‘from her 
hastily with a pale face. 

‘*That was a weak thing in me,” he muttered, 
as he walked off: ‘‘ But to-morrow she will know 
all.”’ 

The faint scent of the pollard willows came to 
Sarah’s excited senses, heavy and impure, as she 
went up the path. ‘*He loves me!” she said, 
drawing her breath hard and quick. 

But her keen instinct fold her that there was 
some barrier between them. 

«Though God himself placed it there, it shall 
disappear,” she said. ‘If Robert Biddle loves 


me, nothing shall keep us asunder,” 


CHAPTER IIT. 


‘Te was over, the usual evening hymns with 
Mrs. Farrer dutifully finished, and the two girls 
betook themselves to their room for their nightly 
gossip. Alison, as usual, quiet in the easy-chair, 
and Sarah, prowling uneasily about the room. 
In matters of moment, silly little Ally was 
thoroughly under the yoke of her poor relation ; 
but through the daily business of breakfast and 
dinner, talking and sewing, she lived in some 
lofty region of gracious good-nature and ease, 
which Sarah could not attain; for the conscious- 
ness of good, social position, and well-fitting 
clothes, do give a woman a certain composure of 
manner which neither philosophy nor religion can 
bestow. Ally, with every nerve in her little body 
quaking at the secret which the evening must 
disclose, lay back, talking serenely in her chair 
as though no question but that of bed rose before 
her. Now and then she watched Sarah curiously. 
There was an unwonted heat in her sallow cheeks, 
her eyes sparkled; she laughed now and then 
without cause. Sarah had a pleasant laugh. She 
had gone back, too, to her old cordial manner, 
joked and quizzed Ally unmercifully, as was her 
wont long ago. She had wronged the litle girl, 
she thought, so bitterly. There was no tender- 
ness that she could not shower on her, now that 
she knew Robert loved her. 





‘And you' ran’ away,’and left ‘the poor, old 
lady without a day’s ‘warning. That was just 
whut might have been expected from your eccen- 
tricity.” 

““T did not leave her'without consolation. I 
promised you would'come to her, Alison,’’ watch- 
ing Ally shrewdly. 

“You build very largely on my good-nature,” 
she said, placidly. 

«She cannot be left alone.” 

Ally shrugged her shoulders. ‘She was graver 
for a minute or two, opened her mouth to speak 
once or twice, and stopped, her courage giving 
way. But nobody ever heeded ‘Ally’s gravity or 
emotions. 

Sarah criticized her keenly: the pink flush on 
her insipid face, and her plump, dimpled shoul- 
ders and arms, half-covered by her embroi- 
dered night-dress. Robert ‘Biddle cared little 
for beauty, she thought, complacently ; and this 
was really one of the poorest types. The features 
were bad; it was all plumpness and youth. How 
could she ever have been jealoas of the child? 
Yet she was a round little ¢reature, too. 

‘The winter has cleared your skin, and color- 
ed it beautifully, Ally,” she said, good-naturedly. 
««T can see the blue veins in your neck, as if you 
were a baby.” 

“That’s one good thing, at any rate,” she said, 
hurriedly. She began to fold up her work nefy- 
ously. ‘I’m very glad of that, of course, Sarah. 
Though, indeed, 1 don’t deserve a pretty com- 
plexion. I don’t really deserve any good thing 
from Providence this summer.” 

«What sin have you to aténe for now, Ally?” 
closing the shutters ‘or the night. She began to 
be tired of her cousin’s chatter, and longed to 
be alone, to think of to-morrow—to-morrow! 
when the draught which life had so long denied 
was to be held to her lips. Ally’s too tender 
conscience had often been a bore to Sarah when 
they were ehildren; but it was a long time since 
it had been brought to her to prescribe for. 
“Are you going to make me your confessor?” 
When Ally did not answer, “‘ What is it, Ally? 
Have you missed a church-meeting, or gone & 
step too far in a flirtation ?”’ 

Ally twisted her tatting up in her fingers, 
threw it on the floor, and looked up at Sarab, 
laughing with an hysteric sob. ‘I’ve done with 
flirtations. I wanted you to come home to tell 
you.” 

Sarah stood behind her, suddenly cold and 
still. ‘What is it?” she said, quietly. “You 
love some one, and—do they love you?” 

The color stole over Ally’s neck and bosom. 

“I do not think I can talk of my love even 
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you,” she said, with w gentle dignity. ‘The next 
moment she broke again into a laugh. ‘I de- 
dare, it’s horrible to have a secret; it weighs 
on one’s conscience, quite like @ murder.’ Stoop 
down, and I'll tell you. Closer,’’ holding the 
unwilling head to her breast. - ‘Don’t look at 
me! I’'m—I'm married, Sarah! ‘To Robert 
Biddle !”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


«Bur you never gave me credit for practical 
sense. Now, if I have anything, I have practical 
sense, Robert. I knew Sarah was''the proper 
person to break the story to mamma, and the 
event has proved I was right.’’ ) 

“JT would not have put the matter in her 
hands,’ said Biddle, stroking his close-shaven 
chin with a bewildered look. ‘‘ You hardly un- 
derstand Miss Webb, Ally. But what did she 
do? How did she receive the story?’ For Bid- 
dle was not above gossip, especially when it con- 
cerned him so nearly as the drama of which he 
had gained a glimpse last night. 

“I hardly know what she said. I was so 
horribly frightened, Robert. I held her head 
so that she could not look at me, though she 
must have heard my heart beat. I told her how 
we came gradually to know each other so well, 
that you thought we could not live apart; and 
how afraid I was of mamma, and so. persuaded 
you that I ought to disobey first and ask leave 
afterward; and how, one evening, in a sudden 
freak, we rowed over to Riverton, to the squire’s, 
and were married, nice and quietly.’ 

“She said nothing?” 

“Not a word. Well, it was I who had every- 
thing to say, after all. You know I asked her 
to kiss me, and she did. But I told her her 
kisses were different from yours, Robert. So 
this morning I sent her to mamma. And now 
it’s all easy and comfortable. Mamma gave me 
her blessing. But we are to make it public im- 
mediately.” She looked up as she hung upon 
hisarm. “And now I am your wife in good 
earnest !”” 

“My wife in good earnest,’’ smiling and stoop- 
ing to kiss the blue-veined lids that drooped 
shyly. But he walked on in silence. Married! 
Married! Was not the woman who walked with 
him in this very lane last night more nearly 
allied to him in brain and soul ‘than this one? 
His marriage had been a freak, as Ally called it. 
Ought the few mumbled words of the squire at 
Riverton to make this life-long difference in’ the 
relations of these women to him? 

Biddle was a moral man. When he had reached 








this point he stood aghast. 
action. 

‘« My own, good little wife! God knows how 
proud I will be to call you that before the world !”’ 
he said, more loudly than there was need. 

** But poor Sarah! Did I tell you that she is 
going back to that wearisome sick-room, to- 
night ?”’ 

« The best course for her ; decidedly the best !’’ 
ejaculated Biddle. ‘‘I want you all to myself, 
Ally?” 

“You're a selfish fellow !’’ flushed and happy. 
‘‘ Well, she depended on me to go, and, of course 
I can’t. But I won’t have Sarah’s life all a 
blank, dear old thing! Some day she shall come 
and live with us, Robert.”’ 

*‘ Never, so help me God !”’ he said, under his 
breath. He meant to keep his hands and heart 
clean and clear of temptation. 

Sarah Webb was no less resolute to turn her 
back on him forever. They were well-meaning, 
both this man and woman. The commonplace 
routine of their lives so far had been ruled by 
good principles. There was no proclivity to vice, 
no master-passion, making them to differ from 
ordinary people, which would mould their lives 
into the strange, terrible story which we have to 
tell. A little lie to-day, a little cowardice, or a 
weak parley with the accursed tempter to-mor- 
row, did the work. 

Sarah Webb’s journey was to be made at night. 
Curiously she had no feeling of defeat in going 
back. Her life she felt had not been wasted. 
Robert Biddle loved her. That certain keen rap- 
ture in its freshness blotted out the pain of his 
loss. She believed, from his manner yesterday, 
that he had been led into this silly, mad-cap 
marriage half-unconsciously. ‘He is keen and 
dictatorial among men, but any woman can lead 
him where she will,’’ she said, shrewdly. ‘And 
Ally played her game boldly.” 

She remained in her room until nightfall. She 
only wanted to cower out of his sight somewhere, 
never to look upon his face again, ‘‘ until dvath 
comes,” she thought, lying on her back, her eyes 
fixed on the wall, vacantly. ‘Ally has robbed 
me of him’ in life; but surely he will come to me 
when I am dying, and say, once, I love you.” 

Ally came into her room at dusk, breathless 
with excitement. ‘He is coming, Sarah! What 
do you think of this dress? A bride should be 
in white; but you know it kills my light eyes. 
Put these peach-blossoms in my hair. Robert 
loves them so, and my arms are bare. I’m sure 
I want to please him in every way. Everybody 
is sending messages. It has gone through the 
village like wild-fire!' Everybody is so kind !”’ 


It produced a re- 
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with sudden tears; in her eyes. . ‘‘They’re all 
coming this evening; it will be almost like a 
wedding. Why don’t you stay? . Oh, there-is 
the coach for you, already. .And Robert !— 
Robert’s at the gate!’ She flew out, the pink 
dress and curls fluttering. 

Miss Webb put on her old water-proof cloak, and 
pulled the hood over her head. The coach was 
at the side-door. As she went noiselessly down 
the back-stairs, she caught a glimpse, in a mir- 
ror, of her own black figure, and thin, sallow 
face. The rooms below were brilliant with light, 
and already full of laughing guests, She saw 
Ally enter the room, leaning on her husband’s 
arm. She was creeping out, unnoticed and for- 
gotten. It was raining. She stopped in the 
door, and looked back. Perhaps the bitterness 
and pain of her life culminated in that moment, 
but she was outwardly cool. 

“Bless my soul, Miss Webb!. Going out in 
this storm! Here’s my umbrella; do take it. 
I carry it under my arm, as you see. Purely 
ornamental.’’ It was lame Joe Simms, the vil- 
lage druggist, who spoke, as he came hobbling 
up, like a cheery little cock-sparrow. He gave 
her his umbrella. ‘‘ Hello, Sam! Ill give you 


a lift with that trunk,” going over with his dot- 


and-carry-one-limp, to the driver, 

‘‘Much obleeged, Mester Simms,” said Sam, 
waiting, although he could easier have lifted it 
alone. But the whole village humored Joe. 

Sarah looked on with a strange revulsion of 
feeling. Everybody knew that this man had 
loved Ally since they were children together. 
She and he stood together to-night, despised and 
rejected. They both came into the world labelled 
for ill-luck. What right had God thus to set 
them up as a mark? Better if they both cursed 
him and died! 

«Will it be like this, always?’’ she said, sud- 
denly, looking into Simms’ pleasant face, as he 
came back. It lighted with a flash of keen ap- 
prehension, which was gone in an instant. 

‘‘You’re tired of the rain, eh? You women 
are so thin-skinned; so oren to the weather. 
Well, when the rain keeps people out of the shop, 
it is apt to be lonely, so I play solitaire, or daub 
in oils, or scrape on my fiddle. The fellows 
laugh at me; but you see there are so many open 
doors to get away from oneself. Bit of twine, 
Sam? There you are. I don’t know how you 
may like it yourself, Miss Webb, but I.find Joe 
Simms about the worst company I know to keep, 
so I open doors, wherever I can, and get away 
from him.” 

Sarah kept her keen eyes on his face. She 
knew him to be the jokerof the village. Simms’ 





OO, 
shop was a sort of fire, to which all the men in 
town went for warmth and fun. But surely he 
was not altogether a buffoon! ‘Do you know 
Miss Farrer is married ?’’ she said, abruptly, 

“Yes. Here Iam, fiddle and all,’ pulling 
the baize-eover off. ‘‘She sentfor me. I think 
they want to dance!” 

“‘She sent for you to play for them to dance! 
That was like Ally !’’ bitterly. 

He twanged his bow with an inscrutable face, 

‘‘When did you ‘hear ‘of this marriage?” she 
demanded. 

‘« To-day ; but: I knew that it must be for a long 
time,’ looking her straight in the face. ‘ Ready, 
Sam?’ He trotted along beside her, holding 
the umbrella over her head, settling her in the 
coach in his neat, old-r-sidish way. Then he 
took her nervous hand into his own, warm and 
fat, and pressed it kindly. ‘‘Good-by. I'm 
afraid you found this weather very bad indeed, 
I wish, you could learn the fiddle—I really do, 
I find my seraping the most remarkable comfort! 
Well, God bless you! Good-by.” 

Miss Webb smiled with bitterest contempt, as 
the coach jolted away. It dragged on over the 
rough road, through the gusty night, while she 
sat staring out into the darkness, mind and 
soul bent on the one maddening thought. Life 
had nothing left but to remember—to remem- 
ber ! 

Joe, in the meantime, was fiddling away for 
them to dance. Ally was very kind to him, and 
so was Biddle, in a lordly way. They both 
knew and pitied the little fellow’s mad fancy. 
To tell the truth, a year or two ago it had not 
seemed by any means mad to Ally. Joe joked 
with the young men, and flirted with the girls as 
usual, When the party broke up, he and his 
umbrella and fiddle stumped away to the drug- 
shop, behind which was his little, three-cornered 
sleeping-room, as trig as a doll’s parlor. He 
hung up the fiddle carefully, turned off the shop- 
gas, whistling and singing loud enough to waken 
old Mrs. Topp over the way, for Joe had more 
noise cased up in his little body than any ten 
men, and then betook himself to bed. In an 
hour or two he got up again, whistling louder 
than ever, banged open the chess-board, worked 
out a problem, took down the fiddle, and scraped 
out some dancing tunes; took a turn at the old, 
leather-covered Bible, and then dressed himself 
out-and-out, and began to compound an oyster 
stew over the fire. One or two of the fellows 
were sitting up with old Benson. ‘I'll take 
them. over something hot, and mount guard with 
them till morning,’ which he did. There was 
no medicine in his shop, like that which I've 
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fund in human faces, no doors in his life such 
ss they could open. 


CHAPTER V. 

Two years passed. The cool, fall, winds made 
afire necessary in the evenings, in Joe’s shop, 
much to his satisfaction. The shop was never 
complete without a fire. The silver-mounted 
cases, and rows of gilt-labelled bottles seemed 
always waiting to flash back a welcome to it. 
You could see that cheery little shop, with its 
violet and crimson lights, from any point of the 
dingy village street that night.. The squire, and 
Bennett, and one or two other fellows, had just 
lounged out, and gone home to their suppers. 
Nobody was left but old Dr. Poole and Joe him- 
self, who were finishing their pipes. Simms, 
probably, by way of prizing open another door 
to get away from himself, had picked up enough 
knowledge of medicine to make him a comfort- 
able companion to the doctor, who used to gos- 
sip with him over his cases every evening. The 
doctor was grave to-night ; would not be tempted 
even to tell his famous crocodile story. When 
they were all gone, he said, 

“You must come up to Biddle’s with me, Joe.” 

“Ts she worse ?”’ hastily. 

“No. There’s no danger of any immediate 
change.” 

Now, what with the gossip, and filling pre- 
scriptions, and nursing, Joe had come to bea 
sort of sub-aid to the doctor, to whom the wo- 
men in the village brought all their troubles, as 
much as the young men their plans for frolic. 
But there was no house where he was so indis- 
pensable as in Biddle’s, the manager of the mill. 
There was somebody always ailing there. Old 
Mrs. Farrer had sickened and died. Then Ally, 
according to the fashion of so many American 
women, developed one mysterious disease after 
another, until she had joined that lamentable 
sisterhood, one of whom may be found in almost 
every house, lying on a sofa, hack, liver, lungs, 
bulletined as gone, clutching desperately. to life 
with one weak hand, while death quietly holds 
the other. But she was the same high-spirited, 
merry Ally as ever, gave her little tea-parties 
onee or twice a week, and lay watching her 
guests dance, when she was too weak to dance 
herself. Joe was ready to aid and abet her, 
mixed her medicines with his own hand at the 
shop, romped with the baby, Jenny, and was the 
only man whom Biddle consulted in his business. 

“I told Biddle plainly to-day,’’ resumed the 
doctor, « that the choice was between a long sea- 
Voyage for her or death. It wasa hard blow for 





the fellow, He’s very: fond of his wife. But 
he’s dull, very dull, where women are concerned. 
There; was.a chance open, you see. Ford and 
his wife sail for Fayaliin a week from Boston; 
go on. sailing vessel; only themselves and room 
for one more in the cabin. Ally would be gone a 
year. She would come home:s new woman.” 

“A year?’ Joe knocked thc ashes from his 
pipe.  ‘* Biddle goes with her ?”’ 

‘“No.. It;would.be impossible for him to leave 
his business. He’s struggling hard, just now, 
as itis. \It will be.a strain on him to afford:to 
send Ally. The trouble was about leaving the 
child, 

‘She'll never do it !’’ 

‘‘She must. I put: it to her to choose between 
that and death, Absolute rest is all that will 
save her, You don’t seem to understand how 
near her grave she is, Simms.”’ 

‘‘T think I understand,” said Joe, getting up, 
and walking through the shop, briskly, presently 
whistling Lillibolero. 

‘¢ There, is a capital way to clear. all difficul- 
ties,’ continued the doctor, anxiously. «‘ Miss 
Webb—you remember Miss Webb? A lean, hard- 
faced woman? She’s in the neighborhood, it 
seems, for the first time since Ally’s marriage, 
over at Riverton. When Ally heard of it she 
declared she would trust her child with nobody 
but Sarah. I telegraphed for her at once. She'll 
be here tonight; it’s a first-rate plan. Biddle 
can take boarding for the child and her in some 
farm-house near at hand, where he can be called 
in case of sickness, Sarah Webb is not what 
you call a motherly woman, but she'll do her 
duty to Jenny. She makes duty her God, I 
fancy.”’ 

“TI think you’re right .there,’’ assented Joe, 
slowly. ‘But +1 

‘‘There are no buts in the question,’’ impa- 
tiently, ‘Ally will not go,else. The hitch is 
with Biddle. . He objects, vehemently; don’t 
like the girl, it seems. He has no right to suffer 
his whims to stand in the way now.” 

“I don’t know,” hesitated Joe, 
thoughtfully out of the window. 

“Well, put on your eoat, and come up. It 
must, be settled to-night. She must leave to- 
morrow.” 

Joe put on his coat, and walked silently be- 
side the doctor to Biddle’sicottage. A qarriage 
drove up to the gate, an(l.a laily alighted from ‘it 
as they came up. The dusk hid her from them, 
but, her eyes.were keener than theirs. 

She had a peeuliar calm voice. 

‘* You telegraphed for me, Dr. Poole,” she 
said. 


looking 
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** Miss Webb? Yes. Mrs: Biddle is ill. There 
is very little hope of her recovery.” 

“I did not know——’ She stopped there. 
Joe’s ears were keen. .He saw that Ally was 
very dear to this woman, who never forgot a hate 
or a love. 

He fell behind, unnoticed, as the doctor walked 
beside her up the path, explaining, rapidly, what 
she was called upon todo. She did not reply, 

“Do you understand? You do not seem to 

have: heard me.” 
. “T was confused for the moment. This used 
to be my home, and it is a long time since [ 
was here. You spoke of—Ally’s child. Ally’s 
child ?”” 

The doctor opened the front-door. Through 
the arch, at the end of the hall, they could see 
the brightly-lighted parlor, where Ally lay in 
her usual corner on the lounge. Her peaked 
face was flushed to-night. The cradle had been 
brought from the chamber, and placed beside 
her. Biddle, heavier and squarer than ever, sat 
beside it, rocking it now and then, and watch- 
ing anxiously every breath she drew. 

«It’s a pretty home-picture!’’ the old doctor 
said to Miss Webb. : 

‘Good God! She is near death!’ was her 
answer. Joe saw that her eyes (and Sarah’s 
thin face was lost now in her dark, large eyes) 
were full of tears. 

The doctor opened the door, and said, 

«« Biddle, Miss Webb !”’ : 

‘She had looked forward, night’ and day, to 
that possible meeting with him; planned it in a 
thousand ways. Nothing could be more com- 
monplace. He hardly noticed her, shook hands 
civilly, and then drew the doctor eagerly aside, 
forgetting she was there. 

Ally kissed her affectionately. 

««Why did you never come before, dear.’’ she 
said. ‘Yes, I’ve run down very much since 
you saw me. You'll take the baby, won’t you?” 
and then she drew the quilt from Jenny’s face, 
and lay looking at it a long time. “I go to- 
morrow, you know, and I may never see my 
baby again,’’ she said, presently, recovering her- 
self, quietly shading her eyes with one hand. 

Biddle and his wife, she felt, had been meet- 
ing the realities of life and death, face to face. 
She alone remembered the shadowy, unclean 
ghost of her old passion; for they had both for- 
gotten it. She had lived, shut up with it for two 
years, wrestling against it, yielding to it, but 
never putting it out of her life. She looked over 
at Biddle, critically, testing herself. 

«‘T cannot take your child, Alison,’’ she said, 
abruptly. 





She could not live, and look upon his face day 
by day. 

«* But you will,” said Ally, quietly. « My life 
depends upon it, and you used to love me, Sarah, 
Robert will make it pleasant for you. Explain 
to her, Robert.”’ 

- Biddle turned and met the eyes of the woman 
who loved him, as no other could do. It all 
came back to him. She saw that. 

**It would be better I did not take the child, 
Mr. Biddle,” she said, looking him straight in 
the face. 

A sort of impatient jerk passed over his burly 
body, as the old foree or pain wakened disagree- 
ably. Then he began twitching his yellow beard. 
It would be safer to keep clear of the woman— 
for her own sake. But if he objected, what 
would the doctor say? Or Joe? How the wo- 
men in the village would cackle if it were known 
that he objected. . 

‘‘Mrs. Bryan, out at the Oaks, will take Miss 
Webb, and the baby, and nurse,” suggested the 
doctor. ‘You can ride out every day, Biddle, 
and see how the pappoose is coming on.” 

*¢ Yes, I could ride out.”’ ; 

‘You'll go, Sarah?’’ Ally took her hand. 

Sarah had gone through an inward struggle 
also in that moment. - After all, what harm could 
come of it? She was a Christian, and knew her 
duty. She would guard herself as with armor 
of steel; she would never meet him when he 
came. But, oh! ‘after these years of famishing 
thirst, to see him, sometimes, even far off! 

“Tl go, dear,’ said Sarah, kissing Ally, and 
praying silently for help to do her duty. But 
the prayer fell back on her heart like lead. 

Tea was brought in. Biddle raised Ally up, 
so that she might pour it out herself. Sarah 
wondered: that any one could be so trivial and 
fanciful in the very face of death. Ally picked 
out the sugar daintily for each cup, laughed, and 
sipped, and nodded, as though it were the most 
serious business of life. 

‘Tam quite sure of coming back, now, Robert. 
I feel new blood in my veins, since Sarah came. 
You dear old girl! You'll be careful of Robert, 
when I’m gone, just as much as of baby. But you 
must never make his tea. Nobody must make 
your tea but your little wife, Robert,’ nodding 
gravely over the urn. 

Biddle’s spirits rose. He always went up and 
down with Ally’s moods, like a bulky ship, fol 
lowing the bidding of a bit of steel. He fussed 
heavily about her sofa, until it was bedtime, and 
then carried her off in his arms, she looking 
over his shoulder to nod and smile to them. He 
was very fond of his wife. No other woman coud 
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have any power over him. Joe thought Miss 
Webb reached the same conclusion, and thanked 
God for it—or thought she did. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Two days had passed’ since Sarah and her 
charge had taken their places in the quiet farm- 
house. Mr. Biddle had not yet ridden: out'to 
see the child. 

“If you will spare the buggy, I will send the 
aurse and baby into town, Mrs. Bryan,” Sarah 
said ‘‘ It will save its father the time and trou- 
ble of coming out.’’ 

“I forgot to tell thee, my dear; but Robert 
Biddle requested me this morning, when I was 
in the village, that the child should be sent to 
him every day, for an hour or two. So thy plans 
tally with his.” 

“Yes; they tally very well,” smiling. But 
her soul waxed bitter within her. Was he afraid 
that she cared for him still? Was it for him to 
forestall her, to erect boundaries, and place de- 


fences? This caution was a covert insult. But 


she said” nothing, and sent the, baby in every 
day. 
One evening, when two months had passed, 


Joe, the druggist, lounged, down to Biddle’s, as 
he usually did, to see the child when it came 
in. 

“You never go out to see how the little lady 
is housed ?’’ he said, to Biddle, as they watched 
the carriage drive off. 

“No,” with a furtive, uneasy look, that was 
shrewd enough to detect Simms’ quick expres- 
sion of satisfaction. He was angry. What right 
had any one to keep guard over him? He cer- 
tainly had proved. no weak or unfaithful hus- 
band, that Ally’s friends should fear to. trust 
him. ‘ 

When Joe was.gone, he took out a package of 
letters, which he had that morning received from 
his wife. He had intended to send one concern- 
ing the child to Miss Webb. **But I have half 
# mind to ride out with it myself this evening. 
I have been uncivil ; uncivil enough to rouse sus- 
Picion, when God knows there is no cause for it. 
The woman is simply disagreeable to me.’ 

He did ride out that evening with the letters. 
Miss Webb, and the baby, and the old Quaker, 
Were in the brightly-lighted parlor. He stayed 
few minutes, chatted with Mrs. Bryan about 
the crops, with Sarah about the letters, romped 
with Jenny, and rode home, very much cheer- 
faller, at least. It, was a pleasant change from 
the dreary hotel where he bearded. 





So pleasant, that the next week, when the 


rain prevented the child’s usual visit, he rode’ 
out again, writing a full account to Ally of the 
visit, and of Jenny’s chatter. “‘ Your friend;’” 
he added, ‘has quite «little library of curious 
books, which argue that she has grown intel- 
lectually since we knew her. We were too en- 
grossed with each other’ to grow, weren’t we; 
little wifey? But, really, I felt as if I had fallen 
far behind.” 

He'did not try to explain'to Ally the keen plea- 
sure he felt'in fingering those few old volumes. 
What did she care for raré’ editions? ‘A book 
was a. book,” ‘she used to sdy, ‘‘and usually 
stupid. So different from men and women!” 

Biddle dropped into the bookstore that after+ 
noon, and looked over Bell’s English Catalogues, 

‘“‘ Going back to bachelor habits ?’’ said Bell. 

Robert slept at his own. house. It never had 
occurred to: him before, but, on entering it fo- 
night, he thought, hew not only bachelor habits; 
but a large part of his life, had been closed and 
sealed when he became master of this Farrer 
homestead. ‘The mill, Ally and the child, had 
filled his whole life; books, art, music, were 
thrust aside. 

“Verily, I have grown of the earth, earthy,” 
unlocking an old’ chest, and taking out some 
German classics. | Novalis was among them. He 
put it in his pocket; and rode out to see the baby 
next morning. He was so pleased and excited 
that he only thought of Miss Webb as of another 
man ready and able to help him. Their old, 
silly love affair scarcely crossed his mind. Miss 
Webb was sewing when he came in, Jenny play- 
ing at her feet. ‘The moment he pulled out the 
old brown volume, Sarah knew it. 

‘I found this among my books, and thought 
it might while away the time before Ally’s re- 
turn, if I began translating. We worked at this, 
I think ?” 

« Yes, we read Novalis,” coldly. 

“ Would you——? But, no, it is better that: 
I should plod on by myself. You could not attend 
to Novalis and Jenny.” 

«No. And I prefer Jenny.” 

He nodded with a gratified smile. ‘‘I did not 
think the baby would grow on you so. But she’s 
very like her mother,” 

“Very like.” He played with the child 
awhile, and went away. ‘Oh, fool, and blind!’’ 
she cried, with hot tears in her eyes, a8 she 
watched him ride down the avenue. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE year was nearly over, It was a cold 
January afternoon ; the hills crusted and glitter- 
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ing with a week-old snow ; the biting wind driv- 
ing man and: beast for shelter from the: lonely 
roads leading to the farm-house, 

«¢ But Robert will not fail to come,” said Mrs. 
Bryan. 

Sarah Webb was unin her. dress. There 
was a certain dull, gray stuff, which she in- 
variably wore on the evenings of Biddle’s weekly 
visit. It made her skin sallow and brought her 
large nose into fuller telief. She combed: her 
magnificent hair tightly back, feeling that she 
was serving God with every unsightly twist. 
She talked to Biddle of his wife incessantly. 

‘ But it was only her own heart, she thought, 
that’ was perishing in the struggle. “ We have 
done otr Christian duty to both the man and the 
child,” she said, looking full at Mrs. Ryan. 

«Thee has, my dear. There he is now.” 

They went down together to meet him. He 
was standing in the hall, covered with snow, with 
a stunned, stupid expression in his face. ‘‘ Read 


that,’”’ he said, holding out a yellow envelop. 
Sarah drew out a long strip of jagged paper, 
and walked to the window. Biddle went into the 
room. He felt as if he had received a mortal blow. 
«« What is it?’ said Mrs. Ryan, touching Sarah 
on the shoulder, finding that she did not speak. 


“The Susan Hall was burned at sea. None of 
the passengers were saved. Ally was on board.” 

“Dead? Dead? Oh, the child! the child! 
And her little, motherless baby !”’ 

The old lady burst into ready tears, and loud 
sobs. But Sarah stood quiet. Her flesh was cold, 
and her teeth chattered. 

*¢ You had better go to him,”’ she said, nodding 
to the parlor. ‘ He needs somebody to comfort 
him,” and then turned and went to her own room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Everysopy was ready to comfort him. He 
talked, like a man distraught, of her for a few 
weeks. He sent for the child and its nurse, and 
would hardly suffer it out of his sight. It was not 
until it cried for Sarah Webb, one evening, that 
he appeared to remember that the woman was in 
existence. He drove out to the farm-house, the 
baby beside him. 

Mrs. Ryan, seeing him coming, betook herself 
to the kitchen. She had faith in the’ efficacy of 
a good supper in all cases of grief. The child ran 
after her. : 

Biddle opened the parlor-door. Sarah Webb 
sat on a low stool by the fire, her hands clasped 
on her knees. She wore a crimson dress, such 
as she used to wear in the long-ago Novalis days. 
The rolls of black hair framed her face in the 





old fashion. There was.a jet cross in the lace 
at her throat, which he had given her. 

Old recollections rushed on him like a flood, 
This was his friend of that old time come to life 
again. This woman had loved him. Could there 
be any love remaining for him now in the world? 
Biddle, who was of a domestic, affectionate’ na- 
ture; felt the void of his wife’s death keenly, 
Nobody could take Ally’s place to him, he knew, 
But did this woman care for him still? Could 
he have a friend?’ He would go to work to find 
out; cautiously and slyly. She should suspect 
nothing. 

He came in and closed the door. She did not 
rise, only turned her:head, and smiled—a faint 
smile, as if weary with waiting; but there wag 
something sweet and appetizing in it to Biddle, 
for he felt that.that which waited had been kept 
for him. He took the chair near her, and sat 
down, his hands on his knees. 

“One could fancy we had but dreamed the 
last three years,” he said, directly. ‘ You are 
your own self to-night, Sarah.” 

She did not answer. Unseen, she shot a light- 
ning glance up at the heavy face and dull eyes 
bent on the fire. This woman’s meagre frame 
was full of fine and subtle flame to-night. Per- 
haps it was by virtue of that she was able to 
make a god out of such poor material. 

‘‘T declare, I do not think we have altered at 
all,’ he said, patting his knees leisurely with his 
fat hands. ‘The nights were just as hitter as 
this the winter I came first to the mill. I was 
hardly worked then. Still run the mill heavily. 
But I always came to you for sympathy.” 

‘You have more responsibility in the mill 
now, then?” 

“T am not talking of the mill,’”’ turning his 
smal! eyes steadily on her. ‘I am not talking 
of myself. I’ve had hard usage from fate, espe- 
cially in this last loss. But I’ve only to carry 
my load until the end,”’ with a sigh. 

He paused, still keeping his eyes on her face. 
But she turned, without speaking, to the fire. 

“Tt is of you I want to speak. When I stood 
in the door, just now, I wondered, should I come 
to you again, if you would be the same.” 

‘¢ What do you want of me?” in a hard whisper. 

Biddle rose, stretching his large frame with s 
laugh that had a ‘pitiful break in it. “I'ms 
great, awkward: mass of flesh, I know, Miss 
Webb, and with ndéthiag in my head but accounts 
and mechanics. But I am as helpless and lonely 
as poor Jenny, since I lost my wife. I think I 
suffér like a woman, sometimes. I used to have 
great happiness in coming to you, in those trans 
lations, and soon. You always understood every- 
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thing, even to the day-book at the mill. I would 
be glad if we could be friends again.” 

Sarah rose. 

«JT think I understand,” . she said, slowly. 
«You want something for a reserve, to turn to 
occasionally, when,the mill and, day-books, and 
the chatter of the townspeople over your loss 
fail to satisfy. you. You want-a. friend, who will 
be tenderer than a man, and not as exacting as 
a wife. You think,’ stopping to steady herself 
with her hand on the mantle-shelf, ‘‘that you 
will find friendship, and strength, and cheerful- 
ness waiting for you when you choose to come 
to me?” 

The heat in her blood mounted to her pale 
face, kindled her eyes, quivered on her scarlet 
lips, Biddle rose. His stealthy, half-shut eyes 
lost not a trace of her emotion. Why had he 
never seen the subtle beauty in this woman? 

“Well, something of that kind, though you 
put it roughly,” he said. ‘And if I did come 
to you for friendship or strength—what then?” 

She flung her hand out with passionate ges- 
ture. ‘‘I have none to give you, Robert Bid- 
die. None!’ 

She walked to the window, and stood looking 
out on the white waste of snow. Biddle stood 
outwardly stolid, as usual, on the rug; but his 
small, dark eyes had a dangerous fire in them. 
Whatever master-passion ‘tugged fiercely at his 
senses, he struggled to fight down, that was evi- 
dent. Te opened the clock on the mantel-shelf, 
snd wound it up; took out his watch and com- 
pared them carefully. Then he sat down and 
looked in the fire, humming a tune under his 
breath. The hatl beat sharply on the window- 
pane, the coal flashed in the grate, and crumbled 
noiselessly in ashes. 

Suddenly he started up, and reached her with 
a single step, caught her arm, and turned her 
round with such haste that she caught her breath. 

“You have no friendship nor comfort for me?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“What have you for me, then? What is it 
dat is waiting for me in your eyes, your lips, 


in every movement of your body? Do you think 
Tam biind? Do you think I will not have what 
is my right?” 

‘* There is nothing for you. I have nothing to 
give Alison Farrer’s lover.” 

‘‘T never loved her, It was you I loved. I 
was heguiled into marrying her; that is—I 
mean—she had the reins, and led me where she 
would.. Any woman can do that, it seems to 
mg,’’ with a momentary perplexed look. ‘ But 
I know now what love is—love! Do you know, 
Sarah?” 

He had laid his hands on her shoulders. Her 
body shook like a reed in his hold, but her eyes 
met his defiant, yet yielding. The culmination 
of her life had come—the love and triumph. 

‘‘Do you know?”’ he repeated, eagerly. 

The tears gathered slowly, and wet her cheeks, 
He drew her to his breast, and kissed her lips. 
The touch maddened him. Comfort! He had 
found the elixir,of life at last. What was trivial 
little Ally’s tame, insipid affection to this wo- 
man’s store of passionate love, hidden for years, 
and growing, like rare wine, ripe, and fierce, and 
pure with time? 

She would keep step with him in brain and 
soul; she would fire him with an antagonism, 
an attraction of which he well remembered the 
potent spell. 

‘You will be my wife?” straining her to 
him. ‘I have been drowsing through these 
years. I will know what life is at last—at last !’’ 
. “Yes, you shall know, Robert.” 

Mrs. Ryan, over the supper-table, an hour 
later, had her own thoughts about her guest. 
The widower was finding his appetite. He was 
not half so attractive, laughing heavily and de- 
molishing waffles and oysters, as he had been in 
the depth of his first grief. How could that 
bright little fairy, Ally Ferrer, ever have fancied 
such a clod of a man? 

But it was a kingly Hercules that sat. opposite 
to Scrah, Webb, and his jokes were shafts of 
Attic wit, diamond-pointed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY CLARA 


We thank thee, Father, that the days 
Are not all dark, and full of pain; 
Sometimes along the arid ways 
We hear the sound of rain. 


W2 know not why Thy loving hands 
Such chastisement upon us lay; 


B. HEATH. 


‘We raise the cross above our plans, 
And go our lonely way. 
Sufficient unto us Thy grace, 
We felt it in our sorest need ; 
shy mercy is our safest place— 
We still are biest indeed. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON, AUTHOR OF “KATHLEBN’S LOVE-STORY,” BTC. al 


Sue crossed the wide, closely-shgven lawn, 
holding her croquet mallet carelessly in her 
hand, and adapting herself to her escort’s halt- 
ing gait; and as the players looked up at her, 
more than one man’s eyes held something even 
deeper than admiration. There were not many 
of the masculine visitors at Mordaunt Lawn, that 
most superb of the many superb villas in the 
environs of Boston, who had not succumbed to 
Rosamond Vernon; and there were still fewer 
who had not staked more upon the result of their 
efforts than the most careless of them cared to 
acknowledge. Yet slie was a new star, com- 
paratively. It was only six months since she had 
accompanied her father, the lead of the great 
Calcutta firm of Vernon & Verity, on his voyage 
of business to Boston; yet, in these six months, 
she had achieved such success as few women 
achieve in so many years. There might have 
been some magnetism in her graceful, girlish 
manner. She cared so little for the popular ad- 
miration, was so simply natural in her indiffer- 
ence, and yet, as she went on the even tenor of 
her way, men fell down and worshiped. Her 
fair face carried all before it; but the fair face 
was not the only attraction. The paternal Ver- 
non was a millionaire, or a billionaire, if not 
even 4 trillionaire, report said; and his daugh- 
ter was his only child. Accordingly, the good 
fortune of the man who won the right to be called 
her lover, would not be a little deserving of envy, 
which fact might possibly have added to her 
popularity. As she crossed the lawn, this even- 
ing, her thin, vaporous, white dress sweeping the 
sward, with the suggestive mistiness which was 
peculiar to her attire, and which suited so well 
her purely pallid face, her oriental brown eyes, 
upraised to her escort (for she was that artist’s 
rarity, a dark-eyed blonde) the players who 
glanced toward her, glanced toward the man 
’ with an almost savage envy of him. 

In spite of his crutch and impecuniosity, they 
were beginning to envy Durham Tredenmnis, these 
eligibles! How could they fail todo so? She 
was never indifferent to him. Her gentleness 
toward him had almost become a subject of 
wonder. He was not a handsome man, merely 
tall and dark-faced, possessing seareely a good 
feature but his melancholy eyes. They were a 
grand feature, however, those eyes—sad and 
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deep, looking as if there were passion, and fire, 
and regret, subdued in their darkness—the sort 
of eyes, in fact, to work upon a woman's sym- 
pathy, and touch her heart. 

How people had discussed the poor fellow, 
and the strange stories which were rife concern- 
ing him. He had been one of scandal’s choicest 
morsels a few years ago. He had squandered a 
fortune, people said; his reckless extravagance 
had been almost a proverb; his very cruteh had 
its story, and not a very pleasant one either. 

“Tt was done at Baden-Baden,” said Major 
Carmichael, who, knowing everything and every- 
body, came to Mordaunt with the rest. He had 
an affair with a Frenchman, Gerard his name 
was, over one of those rascally rouge et noir 
tables. He was a good shot, too, that Gerard, 
scamp as he was. Used to it, I suppose.” 

But, however true the stories might be, Miss 
Vernon had not heard them at least. She liked 
Durham Tredennis, perhaps pitied him, and was 
frank eridugh not to attempt to conceal her friend- 
ship. Ina certain girlish, tactful way, she ex- 
ercised her power upon him, and exercised it, 
not as other women might have done, but to 
please him, and make him forget himself, and 
the misfortune which stung him so keenly. But, 
in his excess of wretchedness, the man was too 
self-scornful to be soothed, in spite of his grati- 
tude.’ ‘Even in his most grateful moods he held 
a fierce guard over himself. 

He could not expect more than a woman’s pity 
now, yet the time had’ been when his chances 
of gaining woman’s love had been stronger than 
most men’s. If the rest hopéd, he did not. He 
would have sneered at the thought of such mad- 
ness, Well, hé had squandered the sweet,’ snd 
now Ire was draining the bitter to the dregs, 8 
maimed beggar, with his galled heart full of s 
passionate worship for a woman, who was a8 
high above him, so he told himself every hour, 
as the stars of heaven. But he did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. He laughed and jested 
With the rest, and sneered his weakness down; 
and, if his jests were bitter and caustic, few 
people guessed what the bitterness hid. Among 
men he was a favorite, his daring and stinging 
wit making him popular. Women pitied of 
feared him, as a rule; but Rosamond Vernon 
did something more, she extended her fair hand 
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to him, and submitted to him gently, with a ten- 
der, quick insight into his pain. 

People could not understand it. To tell the 
truth, the girl was not easily understood, and 
her calm, reticent pride baffied a casual observer. 
She had even puzzled Major Carmichael, who, at 
forty-four, had seen everything, learned every- 
thing, and experienced everything. 

As she came to take her place on the croquet- 
ground, Major Carmichael was one of a small 
group of spectators and he turned with the rest 
to look at her. 

“J thought I understood women as a rule,” 
he said; ‘but I don’t object to acknowledge 
that I have at last met a woman who bafiles 


me. 
«] will tell you what it is,” said Fred Mor- 


daunt, who had been one of the faithful from the’ 


first. ‘A man will advance as much with her 
intwo hours, as he will in two years. She knows 
how to draw the line, and none of us will step 
beyond it. She is as straightforward with Langs- 
troth and Ferris to-day as she is with me, and 
vill say as much to them; and they have only 
been here a week, while I have followed her like 
a shadow since she first came to America in the 
winter.” 

“How about Tredennis?”’ puf in an observant 
outsider, who, being a new arrival, was scarcely 
one of the initiated as» yet. ‘She isn’t in 
earnest, is she ?”’ ‘ 

“That remains to be proved,”’ said Major Car- 
michael, ‘I think we have been making a mis- 
take, heretofore. 
Miss Vernon, as if she were one of those pretty 
langstroth girls, who have been fed on propriety 
from their earliest infancy, and would prefer 
annihilation to anything ‘unusual,’ 1 am be- 
ginning to change my mind on this subject. Ob- 
servation inclines me to believe that, if Miss Ver- 
non was in love with Tredennis, she would marry 
him, crutch and all, and they would be as madly 
happy as is possible with humanity.” 

There was some slight expression of incre- 
dulity. It was not easy to believe. ‘The man 
has squandered everything—is the next thing to 
a beggar,”’ said one. 

“All the better for him, then,’’ returned the 
major, concisely. ‘* All the better luck, if the 
luck comes. A cool million is not an unpleasant 
thing in itself; but @ cool million and Rosamond 
Vernon——”” 

“Paradise and a Houri,” laughed the new 
arrival 

“Paradise and the Peri, at present,” replied 
the major, aptly. «Miss Vernon and the ele- 
phant's a figurative paradise, Tredennis a sort 
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We have been speaking of 


of masculine Peri. I wonder if the gates’ will 
swing backward.” 

Major Carmichael was rather partial to Miss 
Vernon. She was a novelty to him, with all his 
worldly experience. Her calm indifference to 
the furore she had created in Beacon street, had 
struck him first, and then her friendship for 
Tredennis had excited a deeper interest. He 
had watched this friendship with no slight curi- 
osity. It was something new to him, and he had 
begun to think that perhaps his world-wise 
theories might have their exceptions after all. 
There was no cruel vanity in this girl, beautiful 
; and popular as she was. It would be a strange 
thing, if, in the strength of her loveliness and 
power, she flung all aside, forgetting everything 
but that, in spite of his past errors, she loved 
this man, and was ready to render up her glori- 
ous womanhood to his keeping. He had heard 
of women doing such things, but he had never 
believed it. Still, if such a thing could be, he 
began to understand that Resamond Vernon was 
the woman to do it. To this man of the world 
there was something almost sublime in the fancy, 
It was like watching something startling an@ 
dramatic upon the stage, and he was curious to 
see the end. 

A little apart from the rest, Durham Treden- 
nis leaned upon his crutch, watching the players. 
It was his fate to stand aloof, and he was becom- 
ing accustomed to it; but the standing aloof held 
its'own' bitterness for all that. Miss Vernon was 
an admirable croquet-player. Her indolent 
gracefulness made every motion perfect, and ip 
her supple-wristed white hand the mallot be- 
came a dangerous instrument. But ever ag she 
paid such charmingly scientific attertion to the 
game, her thoughts were not wholly fixed upon 
it. She was edd}y conscious of the tall figure 
leaning upon its crutch, and the dark eyes which 
followed her, as she passed to and fro. She was 
conscious of the man, as women are often con- 
scious of a presence; and she was taking in the 
bitterness of his é¢xpression with a woman’s true, 
quick insight intoits meaning. Having come to 
a decision upon the subjeet, she did something 
novel—something which perhaps no one else 
would ‘have done so well. But Miss Vernon had 
many novel privileges. She made an adroit 
stroke, which brought her to his side, and then, 
half bending over her mallet, she spoke to him, 

“Tam going to give up my place to Laura 
Langstroth,” she said. ‘I am tired, and I want 
to go to the pond, to see the new bonat.”’ 

He bowed with a quick pleasure in his smile. 
Certainly that would be better than the standing: 














aloof. He could row, if he could do nothing else.. 
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A. careless stroke or so more, and Miss Ver- 
non rendered up her mallet. 

“Take my place if you please, Laura,” she 
said. ‘‘ Mr. Tredennis is going to take me down 
to the lake. He wishes to show me the Lurline.”’ 

The rest of the men looked after her with no 
slight envy of her companion, as he limped 
across the lawn, with the vaporous white dress 
trailing upon the grass at his side. Which of 
them. would not haye carried a crutch also to 
have been thus favored? Which of them did 
not imagine so, at least, which is a more reason- 
able way of putting it. 

They found the Lurline under its pavilion, gay 
with fluttering pennons, and a dozen or so strong, 
steady strokes took them into the center of the 
lake, for Tredennis had been a good oarsman, 
even at Harvard; and muscle was his strong 
point yet, in spite of the crutch incubus, which 
he cursed s0 often. 

He hed gathered two or three heavy, waxen- 
leaved water-lilies, as they pushed off, and Miss 
Vernon held them in her hand, and, when he 
rested upon his oars to look up at her, he was 
struck with a dreamy fancy of her likeness to 
them, Her pure, blonde face, her fresh loveli- 
ness, the misty, white dress enveloping the 
gleaming arms and shoulders. She might have 
been Undine herself; and a sharp pang stung 
him through his very recognition of her beauty. 
If they might float on thus forever in the soft, 
suusmer sunshine and fragrance, with the silvery 
ripples feathering in their wake. A mad thought 
enough, and he sneered at it, inwardly, the next 
moment ; but it clung to him, nevertheless, 

_. There had been a little silence upon them, but 
#he broke it, even as these fancies were passing 
threygh his mind. 

**1 wonder if you will grant me a favor?’’ she 
said, 

‘¢‘T wonder if I could refuse one,” he returned, 
trying to speak lightly, ‘‘ Try me, at least.” 

‘Tell me what you were thinking of, when I 
spoke to you upon the croquet-ground?’’ she 
paid, with a touch of hesitant gravity in her 
sweet voice, 

His dark face brightened marvelously, and 
certainly, sombre as he was, no man could light 
up with a more sudden brilliance. She had 
cared enough to observe him then; but the next 
moment, as he remembered what had really been 
the subject of his thoughts, the old satiric bitter- 
nesg settled upon him. 

‘* 1 was philosophizing,’’ he said, with a half 
sneer at his remembrance, _ ‘‘ One needs philo- 
sophy sometimes. I was thinking of croquet, 
of fate, of this, perhaps, most of all.” And he 





pointed, with a self-scorn which was almost ter- 
rible, at the crutch lying at his foot. “A plea 
sant subject for thought, truly—is it not?” 

She glanced up at him quickly, and her eyes 
held just the soft, caressing sympathy one some- 
times sees expressed in the face of a woman to- 
ward some lonely, uncared-for, suffering child, 
It was a strange expression to reveal itself ong 
girlish face; but still it was a natural one. 

‘«T fancied as much,”’ she said, softly. ‘I wag 
afraid so. Did you know that was the reason 
I asked you to bring me here?” 

He did not speak, because he could not trust 
himself; and she could see the blood beat into 
his dark cheek like a flame. 

*«Tt was,” she went on. ‘* You wear a look, 
sometimes, which I do not like to see. You 
wore it then, and I wanted to save you from it, 
I have often thought I should like to save you 
from the thoughts which are the cause of it, 
Will you let me try?” 

The simple, earnest speech, and the simple, 
sudden question, were almost # surprise to him, 
in spite of the unembarrassed frankness, which 
was natural to her. She made no pretence of 
ignoring the fact, that she had been sufficiently 
interested in his welfare to feel pained by his 
sadness. It was hard not to betray himself, and 
answer her as he would have answered her four 
years before. Any other man, meeting with 
such sweet sympathy, might have felt that it 
gave him the right to be madly happy; but, in 
his morbid sensitiveness, he had long ago con- 
vinced himself, that no other man would have 
met with it. He meant to do her no injustice 
when he told himself, that her pity, being quite 
natural in sueh a woman, could still be nothing 
more than pity. There was no danger of a beg- 
garly lamester presuming upon it, and ‘so he 
made her very tenderness toward him his keen- 
est pang. 

*‘T want you to promise that you will con- 
sider me your friend,” she said. ‘ Men do not 
believe in the friendships of women, generally, 
IL know; but I think you will believe me when 
I say, that it will make me happier to feel that 
you think me worth the trusting. I am twenty- 
one years ‘old, Mr. Tredennis,’’ with a frank 
little laugh: ‘And at twenty-one a woman is 
old enongh to be faithful.” 

A faint rose-color had fluttered to her fair 
face, and her eyes were almost girlishly wistful. 
She understood the ‘rare grace of making the 
indebtedness appear her own, and not his. 

The man almost trembled in his passion of un- 
conquerable feeling. No inward sneer st his 
weakness could make him master of himself for 
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the moment. He pulled at his oars fiercely, 
holding to them with a strong grasp 

“Do you know what you are offering me?” 
he said. ‘You are giving a mortal a glimpse 
of heaven. Do you remember the maimed beg- 
gar who lay at the gate of Dives, Miss Vernon? 
You are reversing the parable. The beggar is 
not worthy, and Dives is merciful.” 

The color did not deepen upon her cheek. 
She looked at him with a clear-sighted pity for 
his self-scorn, and, as their eyes met, his caustic 
bitterness was overpowered, 

“For heaven sake, forgive me !”’ he said, pas- 
sionately. ‘1 need your friendship, indeed. 
You have offered me a royal gitt, and I—— Well, 
{ can only thank you.” 

She let him take her hand, and kiss it. 
would have submitted to such a thing from no 
other man; but she submitted to it from him, 
with a tender grace of yielding: The people 
who did not understand her, would have under- 
stood her less than ever, if they had seen her at 
that moment; but Miss Vernon was not easy to 
read. 

When the Lurline came back to the little pa- 
vilion the shadow was gone from Durham Tre- 
dennis’ face. The evil spirit was conquered, for 


the time at least, and, in forgetting his humilia- 
tion and defeats, he forgot to be bitter and sneer- 
ing. 

There had been a great deal of discussion con- 


cerning thesetwo. What was Miss Vernon going 
todo with the man? Not marry him, of course, 
that was out of the question; and yet it would 
be strangely unlike her to amuse herself at his 
expense, and then cast him asid>. Tredennis 
hunself betrayed nothing; he was even harder 
to read than Miss Vernon. If he knew that he 
was the subject of discussion, he ignored the fact 
altogether. He passed through the ordeal of po- 
lite curiosity, cool, satiric, and indifferent. He 
followed the fair face with the rest ; he picked up 
Miss Vernon’s handkerchief, and carried her 
fan; but he never made gallant speeches, or 
telked complimentary nonsense—his folly, as he 
called it, was hidden within his own breast. Miss 
Vernon’s stay at Mordaunt was not to be a long 
one. The head of the Caleutta firm was in New 
York at present, plunged in business; but as 
soon as a few arrangements were completed, the 
Caleutta firm would require his presence. One 
ortwo brief letters had reached his daughter 
already, requesting her to be in readiness for 
departure at any time, so that Tredennis was 
only lingering for the end. 

Unlike most belles, Miss Vernon was a great 
favorite among the majority of her own sex. One 
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cause of her popularity might have been her 
indifference to the general admiration ; but how- 
ever that was, she was certainly popular. 

But, among the fair guests at Mordaunt, there 
was one marked exception to this rule, who de- 
cidedly made up, in the fervor of her dislike, 
for the adoration o1 the rest. The exception was 
an indefatigable young widow, who had been a 
rising favorite before the advent of fair Rosa- 
mond ; but the fair face, and the millions, had 
swept her claims to belledom into emptiness—and 
she could not forgive her successful rival. Worse 
still, she could not hide her mortification, and 
the fact that her small shots of, malice were 
calmly ignored, and that the enemy was too 
well bred to be roused to any passage at arms, 
did not add to her amiability. But Mrs. Red- 
grave fell upon the stories eoncerning Durham 
fredennis at last, and caught at them with a 
true feminine instinct as an easy mode of re- 
venge. She knew that Miss Vernon made no 
secret of her friendship, and, accordingly, one 
evening, in the drawing-room, she opened her 
small battery. 

Miss Vernon was standing in a little group of 
her adorers, fair and cool, as usual, and Tre- 
dennis was looking over @ collection of engrav- 
ings at # side-table, apart, when the widow, 
glancing toward him, shrugged her significant, 
silken shoulders, with a flutter of her Spanish fan. 

‘‘T wonder how our friend came here?’’ she 
said, with malicious irnocence. ‘It is singular 
what people one meets, even in the best of 
society.”’ 

Miss Vernon held a fan, too—a quaint little, 
snow-fringed jewel of a thing—and as she turned 
slightly toward the speaker, the little fan flut- 
tered for a moment with an odd tremor. 

*« One hears stories of him everywhere,’ went 
on the widow, with righteous malignity. *‘ Every 
one hears them.” 

‘‘I have not heard them,”’ interposed Miss 
Vernon, in the coldest of clear voices. 

This was precisely what the enemy wanted, 

“Is it possible!’? she exclaimed, looking up 
maliciously. _‘‘He is a penniless adventurer, 
it appears. Some Frenchman shot him in a dis- 
graceful gambling quarrel at Baden. He has 
squandered thousands at the gaming-table, they 
say. He is a reguiar—— What is the word— 
black-leg, don’t they call it?” 

Rosamond Vernon Icoked at her calmly. 

‘©T do not understand the word——”’ she was 
beginning with, when a slight sound made her 
glance toward the side-table. Durham Tredennis 
was leaving the room. Perhaps, unconsciously, 
Mrs. Redgrave had spoken too clearly; or, pere 
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haps, his sensitive ears had been too quick; at 
all events, he had heard all, and, stung to the 
quick, in the bitterness of his torturing humi- 
liation, had risen from his seat and gone out. 

The group exehanged glances. Even the in- 
defatigable widow looked defeated. But Miss 
Vernon completed her sentence without a touch 
of-embarrassment. 

«I was going to say that I did not understand 
the word. I have never heard the stories be- 
fore, and now, you must pardon me for saying 
that 1 utterly disbelieve them, at least in the 
sense in which they have been rendered to you. 
Such stories never lose by repetition, we all 
know. Excuse me for saying this.” 

A calm speech enough in itself, but a very 
telling one, in spjte of its*eeremonious coldness. 
The widow was ingloriously defeated, and posi- 
tively raged inwardly at the cool, unshaken face 
Miss Vernon carried out of the room when, a 
few minutes after, she left it with Major. Car- 
michael, 

It was a clear, moonlight night ; and when the 
two came out together, Durham Tredennis was 
s‘aiding upon ‘the collonade, leaning against 
one of the pillars, his galled heart beating in a 
fierce yp .ssion of tortured pride and wretched- 
ness. ‘ie had been used as a means of humilia- 
tion tc this proud, high-bred girl. Nothing in 
the world could have stung him so madly. When 
he .urned at the sound of footsteps, and met’ her 
eyes, he covld not speak. After the first few 
oommonplace speeches, Major Carmichael left 
them very discreetly. He hoped this was to be 
the grand finale of his drama. 

Then Miss Vernon spoke out impulsively. 

‘For pity’s sake, forgive us!’’ she said, in a 
little passion ef regret and pain. 

«Tt is I who should ask you to forgive me,” 
he returned, bitterly. ‘The stories were partly 
true, at least; and I have been the means, and 
by petty malice, to wound you. I might have 
expected as much. My very presence here is 
an insult to you.” 

There was a moment’s pause, full of vague 
pain to both, and then Miss Vernon spoke in a 
low, scarcely steady voice. 

‘*‘T am going to ask’ a favoreof you again,” 
she said. ‘*We promised to trust each other 
honestly. Will you tell me the truth -of these 
stories ?” ; 

Very few men would have dared to’ be wholly 
truthful with her; even he faltered a little, but 
her lovely, fearless eyes conquered him. It 
would have been a terrible ordeal for any man 
to pass through, but to him, sensitive, stung, 
almost mad with humiliation, it was more than 





galling Yet he bared his lost life to her relent- 
lessly, sparing himself nothing. He had been 
more than reckless, he had flung away his noblest 
gifts: the very misfortune’ which might other- 
wise have won her pity, was his greatest dis- 
grace. This-was what he told her with bitter 
honesty. 

He was actually pale when he had finished ; 
he felt as though he had been signing his death- 
warrant—he had reached the end of his tether. 

But, for once, he had made a mistake; one of 
those mistakes which men are always making 
with regard to women, particularly with regard 
to women like Rosamond Vernon. She had list- 
ened without a word of comment; but when he 
concluded, he saw, to his astonishment, that there 
were actual tears in her eyes. She did not try 
to hide them from him, and he saw them when 
she looked up ;' but neither of them ‘recognized 
their presence by a word. 

«Thad no right to ask you to tell me this,” 
she said; ‘* but I wanted to hear the truth from 
your own lips.”’ 

The quick glow which leapt to her face thrilled 
his very soul, it said so much, if he dared to be- 
lieve it. 

‘* When a woman is a man’s friend,”’ she said, 
‘¢her womanhood teaches her to look beyond the 
line the world draws, and see more clearly and 
mercifully. You have proved that you thought 
me worth the trusting, Mr. Tredennis, and I 
thank you.”” And she held out both her hands 
to him with a simple gesture which, in itself 
alone, showed with what perfect woman’s tact 
she had let the sad past drop away into utter 
oblivion. 

He caught them in his own, in a passion of 
gratitude, which was almost fierce in its pathos. 

“Great heaven!" he said. “I think I have 
never met a true woman before!’’ 

For the week that followed, the people who 
had discussed these two, began to experience 
some doubts as to the infallibility of their former 
decisions. Miss Vernon was beginning to sug- 
gest, even to the mest self-satisfied of her ad- 
mirers, a new idea, which shook their self-pos- 
session greatly. Things which had appeared 
absolutely impossible a week or so before, were 
losing their appearance of impossibility, and the 
most superciliously incredulous faltered. They 
even talked over the matter among: themselves 
with a wonder which was slightly ludicrous in 
its intensity. ; 

But, one morning, at the week’s end, Boss- 
mond Vernon came into the breakfast-room with 
an open letter in her hand ; a letter of busines 
like appearance, bearing the post-mark of New 
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York. It was the letter whose coming the in- 
terested had so much dreaded—and it came 
from the head of the Calcutta firm. Durham 
Tredennis gave it one glance, and then turned 
to the window with an odd pallor on his dark 
face. 

“It is rather an abrupt termination to my 
pleasant visit,’ he heard her saying to their 
hostess. ‘‘ But my father is anxious to reach 
Calcutta as soon as possible, and he wishes me 
to go out in the Scotia with him, to England, 
next Wednesday, so as to take the overland 
route.” 

That was all; but it was odd what a damper 
the simple announcement cast upon the general 
mood that day. The men who had anything at 
stake, looked wretched and excited. The head 
of the Calcutta firm would reach the Lawn to- 
morrow, and there was only this short day in 
which to win or lose. However much a man may 
be in love, he cannot easily face a voyage to 
Calcutta, and the following twenty-four hours 
must decide the fate of half‘ dozen of them. So 
it was that one after another took his chance as 
it came, and received his answer. What that 
answer was let the result prove. 

That evening Major Carmichael sauntered into 
Tredennis’ room, smoking a big Cabana, and 
looking somewhat excited, in spite of his usual 
sang froid. 

“By Jove!’ he said. ‘She has refused them 
all, from Mordaunt to little Langstroth; and 
there were about a dozen of them.” 

He gave Tredennis a curious glance as he spoke. 
The wretched day he had spent had told upon 
the man, and the generally cool, satiric face was 
almost haggard. Altogether, it was too much for 
the major to bear placidly, 

“Confound it!’ he brcke forth, ‘‘ Has she 
refused you tao?”’ 

A short laugh broke from Tredennis’ lips—a 
laugh with the old sound of sneering bitterness 
in it. 

“T am not a madman,” he sald. “I have 
never asked her. If she refused these men, 
what would she say tome? Do you. think,’’ he 
cried, fiercely, ‘‘she’d tie herself to a crippled 
beggar?” 

For a moment Major Carmichael stared at him 
in blank amazement. This was a new phase of 
affairs, He had not thought of this, natural as 
But he recovered himself at last. 

“You are worse than a madman,” he said, 
his earnestness breaking through the old super- 
ficial crust of manner for once. ‘She refused 
these men, because she did not love them; if 
she had loved one of them, she would have said, 


it was. 





‘yes’ to him, and there would have been an end 
of the matter. If there were a thousand men 
at her feet to-night, it is my opinion she would 
refuse them all, for the simple reason that she 
is an honest woman, and the man she loves is— 
as you rather savagely put it—a beggar and a 
cripple.” 

Tredennis caught his breath sharply. He did 
not believe this, but it shook him nevertheless. 
He was only one of the many, after all. He 
had only shared his loss with the rest, and he 
could almost thank Heaven that the blow was 
no heavier. He had tried to avoid her that 
day, fearing to betray himself, and in doing 
so had been more thoroughly wretched than 
ever. He had felt his desolation as a foretaste 
of what the future would prove. 

‘She is in the drawing-room, alone,’’ Car- 
michael went on to say. ‘She asked me where 
you were just now. Go down to her and say 
what you have to say. That ismyadvice. Wo- 
men cannot speak for themselves.”’ 

A sudden thought shot across Tredennis’ 
mind, He could bid her good-by, at least, and 
be spared the misery of feeling that they hia 
had no word apart. 

‘««T will go down,” he said, briefly. That was 
all, and he halted slowly out of the room. 

Miss Vernon was alone, as Major Carmichael 
had said. Tredennis found her in the drawing- 
room, standing before the window, and, as she 
turned to greet him, at. the sound of his entrance, 
he saw, by the dim light, that there was a faint 
pallor on her fair face, and a faint mistiness 
about her eyes. She was not quite so self-pos- 
sessed as usual; some shade of the almost regal 
calmness was gone, and when she spoke to him 
there was a new tone in her voice, which was 
strangely hesitant. 

‘“‘T am glad you have come,’’ she said. “I 
wanted to say—to say good-by to you, Mr. Tre- 
dennis. I suppose it is to be good-by,” with a 
half-sad smile, and there she stopped, for some- 
thing in his face silenced her. He had not in- 
tended to speak, but now, standing face to face 
with her, and face to face with the bitter end, he 
lost control over himself. One moment’s strug- 
gling with his man’s pride, and then his pent- 
up wretchedness gained the mastery over him. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘It is to be good-by—good- 
by forever to me. Fate has thrust the beggar 
from the gate of Dives again, Miss Vernon.” 

She looked up at him quickly, and then looked 
down. 

“TI hope it is not forever,’ she answered, 
tremulously almost. ‘‘I should be sorry to think 
80.”’ 
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He drew a step nearer to her, and stood there, 
sad-eyed and haggard. 

“lf I were like other men,’’ he said, un- 
steadily, ‘‘ I might feel that it is best for me that 
we should part now; but it must be that I am 
weaker than the rest, for I cannot feel it yet. I 


have staked all and lost, and the loss is my right- 
Can you guess what a madman 


ful punishment. 
I have been?” 

She did not speak, but the white, jeweled 
hand, which rested upon the window, trembled 
strangely, and he went on, in the reckless bit- 
terness of his pain, scarcely knowing what he 
said. 

«‘T have no right to speak. I have not even 
the right another man might have, and yet I 
have dared to love you as another man might do 
—even I!” 

Even then he would have been blind enough 
to leave the rest unspoken, in the hopelessness of 
his self-distrust ; but fate had determined other- 


wise ; for the'next instant the soft flood of color 
on her cheek, and the soft, new light in her 
eyes, made him pause, in a sudden rapture of 
hope and fear. 

‘*The rest spoke,’ she faltered. “You did 
not, and I thought I was to go away, and—never 
know——’’ And there the strange, sweet tremor 
conquered her again, and looking down at the 
fair, proud face, he began to understand, for the 
first time, that the great gift for which others 
had striven in vain, had been given to him un- 
sought—was his, indeed, in spite of his unwor- 
thiness. He could not believe it. He drew yet 
nearer to her, his heart beating fiercely. 

“ You love me?” he said. “I am a beggar, 
and maimed, and you——”’ 

Her clear, brown eyes met his, with a tender 
truth that checked his words. 

‘‘Do you not understand?” she said, softly. 
‘¢T have loved you from the first.” 

And was not this enough? 








OUR 


BOY. 


BY MES. E. N. 


Two little bright eyes, 
Jetty as night; 

Changing and darkling, 
Gleaming with light. 


Two little red lips, 
Four teeth within; 
Sweet little dimples 
In cheek and round chin. 


Soft, sunny locks, 

That will not stay curled, 
On the busiest head 

In all the wide world. 


Dear little hands, 
So dainty and small, 


HUNTINGTON. 


All the day long 
Making marks on the wall. 


Plump little feet, 
That never are still; 
Chattering tongue, 
That carols at will. 


Little plaid dress 
Of black and red ; 

Little Scotch cap, 
On jaunty head. 


Sweet little prattler! 
Brimfal of joy; 

Now can’t you see, 
Our dear little boy? 








SUNS 


BY M. E. 


Looxtne onward from life’s threshold, 
Through the mist of coming years, 

How the brightness and the beauty, 
Seem defaced by sighs and tears, 


Gleams of sunshine in the vista, 
Linger sweetly all the way ; 

But we fail to note their presence, 
As among the shades they play. 


Happiness, for those who seek it, 
All may sometimes learn to know; 
To revive the drooping spirit, 
Kindly, with its genial glow. 


HINE. 


M‘CLEARY. 


There are flowers in our pathway, 
Which we pass with careless tread ; 
But the thorns which stay our progress, 

Are remembered there instead. 


Shades will fall, and clouds will lower 
O’er us, as we journey on; 

But the sunshine seems the brighter, 
When the darkness all is gone. 


There is light for every shodow, 
Light from Heaven, streaming down; 
Bearing every cross with meekness, 
We will surely win the crown, 
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IDEES ABOUT FREE LOVE. 


BY JOSHUA ALLEN’S WIFE. 


fror. Toers“ Gusuer has been a lecturin’ on 
free love to Jonesville, and the next mornin’ 
Betsey Bobbet came here, and sez she, 

“Josiah Allen’s wife you can’t imagine what 
new and glorious and soarin’ ideas that man has 
got into his head.” 

“Let him soar,”’ says I coolly, ‘it don’t hurt 


me none.” 

Sez she ‘“‘ He is too soarin’ a sole to be into 
this cold unsympathizen’ earth, he ought, by 
good right, to be in a warmer spear.” 

Sez I coldly, and almost frigidly, ‘‘ From what 
Ihave heard of his lecture, I think so too, a 
good deal warmer.”” 

Sez she “He soared to that extent that it 
seemed as if he would lift me right up and carry 
me off.” 

For a minute I thought of Theron Gusher with 
respect, and then again my eye fell sadly upon 
Betsey, and she went on, ‘I came right home 
and wrote a poem on the subject, and I will read 
it to you, and before I could say a word to help 
uyself, she went on to read, 


HIM OF THE FREE LOVE REPUBLIC. 
BY BETSEY BOBBET. 


If females had the spunk of a mice 

From man their foeman they would rise, 

Their darning needles to infamy send, 

Their dish cloth fetters nobly rend ; 

From tyrant man would rise and flee, 

Thus boldly whispered Betsey B——. 
Chorus—Females, have you a mice's will 

You will arise and get a bill. 


But sweeter—sweeter ‘tis to see 

When man haint found afinitee 

Are wedded unto lumps of clay 

To boldly rise and soar away. 

Ah ‘tis a glorious sight to see 

Thus boldly murmured Betsey B——, 

Chorus—Male men, have you a mice’s will 
You wili rise up and get a bill. 


Haste golden year when all are free 
To hunt for their affinitee 
When wedlock’s gate opens to all 
The halt, the lame, the great, the small, 
Ah blissful hour may these eyes see 
These wishful eyes of Betsey B——. 
Chorus—Males! females! with a mice’s will 
Rise up! rise up! and get-a bill, 
For that will hasten on that day 
That blissful time when none can say 
Scornful, “ I'm more married than thee,” 
All will be married, and all won't be, 
Promiscuous like Oh shall I see 
That blessed time, sighed Betsey B—— 
Chorus—Yes if folks will have a mice’s will 
And will arise and get a bill. 


“You see it upsets some,” said Betsy, as she 
finished readin’. ‘* But Prof Gusher wanted me 
to write a him to sing at their Free Love con- 








ventions, and he wanted a chorus to each verse, 
a sort of war-cry, that all could join in and help 
sing, and he says these soul-stirrin’ lines, 
“Have you a mice’s will 
You will rise up and get a bill,” 

have got the true ring to’em. I had to kinder 
speak against men in it, I hated to awfully but 
Prof Theron Gusher said it would be necessary 
in order to rouse the masses, He says the al- 
most witherin’ sarcasm of this noble song is just 
what they need. He says it will go down to pos- 
terity side by side with Yankee Doodle if not 
ahead of it. I knew by his kountenance that 
he thought it was ahead of Mr. Doodle’s him. 
But what do youthink of it Josiah Allen’s wife?” 

*«T think,”’ sez I, in a cautious tone, ‘ that the 
verses is about offen a piece with the subject.” 

Says Betsy ‘‘ Prof Gusher has heard that you 
are in favor of Wimmen’s havin’ a right, and he 
is comin’ to see you.” 

Sez I ‘is he a man of a family?” 

‘«Some,”’ says she. 

‘«Has he been married ?”’ says I. 

«Oh yes; a few times, or that is, what the cold 
world calls married; but he haint found the 
affinity yet, he has got several bills of devorce- 
ment from various different women, tryin’ to 
find her; that may be his business to Jonesville ; 
but it don’t become me to speak of it. Don’t 
you think, Josiah Allen’s wife that it would be 
real sweet to get bills from men. It is a glorious 
doctrine for wimmen, so freein’ and liberatin’ to 


? ” 


em 

“‘Sweet,’’ sez I, haughtily, ‘it would be a 
pretty world wouldn’t it Betsey Bobbet, if every 
time a woman forgot to put a button on toa shirt, 
her husband would stand up and say she wazn’t 
his affinity and go to huntin’ of her up, or every 
time his collar choked him.” 

**Oh but wimmin could hunt too.” 

«« Who would take care of the children if they 
wuz both a huntin’ ?”’ says I, sternly, ‘it would 
be a hard time for the poor little innocents, if 
there father and mother was both of ‘em offa 
huntin ?”’ z 

Before I could free my mind any further about. 
Prof Gusher and his doctrine, I had a whole 
housefull of company came, and Betsey departed. 

The next day Prof Theron Gusher came. Jo- 
siah was to the barn a thrashin’ beans, but I re- 
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ceived him with a kam dignity. He was a harm- 
less lookin’ little man with his hair parted right 
in the middle, and he sez to me most the first 
thing after he sat down, 

‘«‘ You believe in wimmin’s havin’ a right don’t 
you?” ; 

“Yes sir,” says. I keenly lookin’ up from my 
knittin’, ‘‘ Just as many rights as she can get 
hold of, rights never hurt nobody yet.” 

‘‘ Worthy sentiments,’ sez he, ‘and you be- 
lieve in free love don’t you ?”’ 

‘« How free ?”’ sez I coolly. 

‘Free to marry anybody you want to, and as 
long as you want to, from } a day, up to 5 years 
or so.” 

“No sir’ sez I sternly, ‘‘I believe in rights, 
but I don’t believe in wrongs, and of all the 
miserable doctrines that was ever let loose on 
the world, the doctrine of free love is the miser- 
ablist. Free love!’ I repeated in indignant tones, 
“it ought to be called free deviltry, that is the 
right name for it,’’ sez I. 

He sunk back on his chair, put his hand to his 
brow and exclaimed wildly, " 

‘« My soul aches, I thought I had found a con- 
genial spirit, but I am. deceived—my breust 
aches, and sighs, and pants.”” He looked so 
awful distressed, that I didn’t know what ailed 
him, and I looked pityin’ on him from over my 
spektakles—and I says to him just as I would to 
our Thomas Jefferson, 

‘‘ Mebby your vest is too tight.” ; 

“Vest!” he repeated in wild tones. ‘ Would 
I had no worse trammels than store clothes, but 
it is the fate of reformers to be misunderstood. 
Woman the pain is deeper, and it is a gnawin’ me.”’ 

His eyes wuz kinder rooled up, and he looked 
so wilted and uncomfortable, that I says to him, 
in still more pityin’ accents, 

“ Haint you got wind on your stummuck, for 
if you have, pepperment essence is the best stuff 
yon can take, and I wili get you some.” 

*“«Wind !’’ he almost shouted, ‘‘ Wind, no it is 
not wind.’’ He spoke so deleriously, that he 
almost skairt me, but I kep up my placcid de- 
meanor and kep on knittin? 

‘*Woman’”’ sez he “I would right the wrongs 
of your sect if I could. I bear in my heart the 
woes and pains of all the aching female hearts 
of the 19 centurys.” 

My knittin’ dropped into my lap, and I looked 
up at him in surprise and I says to him respect- 
fully, 

‘No wonder you groan and rithe, it must 
hurt awfully.” 

‘*Tt does hurt,” sez he ‘‘ but it hurts a sensa- 
tive spirit worse, to have it mistook for wind.” 





He see my softened face, and he took advan. 
tage of it and went on, " 

‘«Woman you have been married you say 25 
years, haint you never felt slavish in that time, 
and felt that you would gladly unbind yourself.” 

‘“‘Never!’’ sez I firmly, ‘I don’t want to be , 


_unbound.”’ 


‘‘Haint you never had yearnings, and long- 
ings to be free?” 

‘* Not a yearn,” sez I kamly, ‘‘ not a yearn, If 
I had wanted to remain free, I shouldn’t haye 
give my heart and hand to Josiah Allen. | 
didn’t do it deleriously, I had my senses.” Says 
I ‘* You can’t sit down and stand up at the same 
time, each situation has its advantages, but you 
can’t be in both places at once, and this tryin’ 
to, is what makes so much trouble amongst men 
and women. They want the rights and advyan- 
tages of both stations to once—they want to sit 
down, and stand up at the same time, and it 
can’t be did. Men and wimmin haint married 
at the pint of the bayonet, they go into it with 
both their eyes open. If anybody thinks they 
are happier and freeer from eare without bein’ 
married, nobody kompels em to be married, 
but if they are, they hadn’t ought to want to be 
married and single at the same time, it is on- 
reasonable.” 

He looked some convinced, and I went onin 
a softer tone. 

“«T haint a goin’ to say that Josiah haint been 
tryin’ a good many times. He has raved round 
some, when dinner wasn’t ready, and gone in 
his stockin’ feet considerable, and been slack 
about kindlin’ wood, I haint a goin’ to deny it. 
Like wise, I have my failins. I persume I haint 
done always exactly as I should about shirt 
buttons, mebby I have scolded more’n J ort to 
about his not keepin’ geese. But if men and 
wimmin think they are marryin’ angels they'l 
fiud they’] have to settle down, and keep house 
with human kritters. I never see a year yet, 
that didnt have more or less winter in it, but 
what does it say—for better, for worse, and ifit 
turns out more worse than better why that don't 
part us, for what else does it say— Till death 
does us part,’ and what is your little slip of paper 
that you call a bill to that? is that death,” sezl. 

He sot quailin’ silently, and I proceeded on. 

“T wouldn’t give a cent for your bills, I had 
jest as leves walk up and marry any married mat, 
as to marry a man with a bill. I had jest 4 
leves,”’ sez I warmin’ with my subject, “I hal 
jest as leves join a Mormen at once. How should 
I feel to know there was another women loose it 
the world liable to walk in here any minute and 
look at Josiah, and to know that all that sepr 
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rated em was a little slip of paper about an inch 
wide ?”’ 

My voice was Joud and excited, for 1 “lt 
deeply what I said, and sez he in soothiw’ tones, 

“T persume that you and your husband are 
congeniel spirits, but what de you think of 
soarin’ soles, that find out when it is too late, 
that they are wedded to mere lumps of clay ?”’ 

Ihadn’t yet fully recovered from my excited 
state of mind, and I replied warmly, 

“T never see a man yet, that wasn’t more or 
less clay, and to tell you the truth I think jest 
as much of these clay men, as I do of these soar- 
ers, I never had any opinion of soarers at all ?’’ 

He sunk back in his chair and sithed, for I 
had touched him in a tender place—but still 
clingin’ to his free love doctorine, he murmured 
faintly, 

“Some women are knocked down by some 
men, and dragged out.”’ 

His meek tones touched my feelins, and I con- 
tinued in more reasonable accents, 

“Mebby if I was married to a man that 
knocked me down, and dragged me out fre- 
quently, I would leave him a spell, but not one 
cent would I ever invest in another man, notia 
cent. I would live alone till he came to his sen- 
ses if he ever did, and if he didn’t, why when 
the great roll is called over above, I would an- 
swer to his name [ took when I loved him, and 





married him, hopin’ his old love would come 
back again there, and we would have all eter- 
nity to keep house in.” 

He looked so depresstied, as he sat leanin’ back 
in his chair, that I thought like as not I had con- 
vineed him, and he was sick of his business, and 
I asked him in a helpful way, 

‘«Haint there no other business you can get 
into, besides preaching up free love? Haint there 
no better business? Haint there no cornfields 
where you could hire out for a scarecrow, haint 
there no sheep you could steal, can’t you get to 
be United States Senator? Haint there no other 
mean job not quite so mean as this you could get 
into?” 

He didn’t seem to take it friendly in me, you 
know friendly advice makes some folks mad. 
He spoke out kinder surly and sez he, 

“«I haint done no hurt, I only want everybody 
to find their affinity.” 

That riled up the old Smith blood in me, and 
sez I with spirit, 

‘‘Say that word to me again, if you dare.” 
Says I, ‘‘of all the mean words a married wo- 
man ever listened’ to, that is the meanest.” 
Sez I, ‘if you ‘affinity’ here in my house, again, 
young man, I will holler to Josiah.” 

He see I was in earnest, and deeply indigant, 
and he ketched up his hat and cane, and started 
off, and glad enough was I to see him go. 





ALLOY. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES, 


The stars are in the quiet sky, 
The rippling river rushing by 
Each leafy spray, 
Bends to the water's soft caress, 
Then in coquettish loveliness, 
Dances away. 
But through each perfumed pulse of night, 
Through all its subtle power and might, 
Its sheen and gloss, 
Forevermore must lurk for me, 





In summer's pomp and pagentry, 
A sense of loss. ‘ 


For memories of a sunny past, 
Their shadows o’er the present cast, 
Proving too well, 
In all life’s bitterness, naught wrings 
Like those remembered “ happier things,” 
Haunting ‘til! death, loosi: g life's strings, 
Unwind the spell. 





A PICTURE. 


BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 
— 


ALL alone! all alone! 
Sitting with folded hands; 
Quenched is the light of love and joy, 
Broken the golden bands. 


Bleeding and torn! bleeding and torn! 
Heart, beat faintly and low; 

Drifted away have the silver clouds, 
Revealing the darkness of woe, 


Faded away! faded away ! 
Gone the ambition of youth; 
Faded the visions of honor and fame, 
Broken the vows of truth. 


Longing for rest! longing for rest! 
Praying for swift release ; 

Longing to drift o’er the silent sea, 
And enter the harbor of peace, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On went that colt, with a wild dash, that 
would have hurled any rider less lythe and bold 
to the earth. Little Patty clung close to the girl, 
with both arms flung tightly around her waist, 
her own hair flying out loose, and her voice ring- 
ing its exultant glee upon the air. 

Along the river’s bank, where the road ran 
close to the water, these two young creatures 
were hurried. The danger filled them with mad 
delight ; the swift motion was wildly intoxicating. 

Down the long sweep of the road they went, 
rushed round a curve near the bridge, and across 
that with a dash and clatter that brought Mrs. 
Vane into her front stoop, and held the miller 
motionless, with a bag of flour on his shoulder, 
which he had just lifted from a horse, ridden by 
a boy who was not strong enough to unload his 
own grist. 

“Oh, par! par! See how we area going it!” 
siirieked little Patty, bending back, and shaking 
the loose hair from her eyes. 

Before Vane could answer, or draw his breath, 
the colt had passed, bearing those two young 
creatures up the street like a whirlwind. A long 
hill uplifted itself at the lower end of the village, 
and toward this the animal bounded; but, as he 
began to mount the high ground, his speed slack- 
ened, and his mouth was white with foam. Then 
that seeming boy gave free play to her whip, and 
urged him to keep his swift pace till he reached 
the top of the hill, reeking with sweat, ridged 
with foam, and champing his bit with impotent 
fury. 
«There, how do you like it, little girl?” said 
Sarah Ann, turning her flushed face back on 
little Patty. ‘‘ Never had such a ride in your 
life before ; now did you?” 

**No, indeed! Make him go it again.” 

“ Not just now, you little humbug. I reckon 
his fire is pretty much run out. So, ho! old 
fellow, supposing we turn now, and walk down 
hill, if you’ve come to that.” 

«« Let him trot, anyway,’’ pleaded Patty, whose 
wild spirits were not half exhausted. ‘It is 
five hundred times better than any old chestnut, 
that trots, trots, trots, all the time at one pace, 
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Tll take the first real horse that comes to the 
mill, and go it, all by myself—see if 1 don’t.” 

Sarah Ann turned her now submissive colt to- 
ward the village, where an alarm had been given, 
and half the inhabitants were out, waiting for 
some dreadful catastrophe, for the miller had 
rushed into the street, mad with apprehension, 
and Mrs. Vane followed him, wringing her hands, 
and pleading for help, with a flow of pathos that 
wrung the honest hearts of her neighbors into 
doing impossible things to rescue her child. 

In the midst of this tumult, during which the 
mill-stones were grinding fiercely against each 
other, without a handful of grain to soften their 
harshness, that strange colt came trotting gently 
down the street, and halted in the midst of the 
crowd, with what seemed a handsome boy, and 
little Patty, flushed and smiling, on his back. 

The miller, whose white features began to 
quiver with thankfulness, ran forward, and lifted 
the child from her perilous seat, in spite of 
Patty’s struggles to retain it. 

“My child! My own, little Patty! How 
came you on that wild horse,’’ he cried, still 
trembling with affright. 

‘‘Oh, I just gave a jump to his back, and away 
he went,” answered Patty, parting the hair from 
her face, and tossing it back with both hands. 
**Oh, wasn’t it fun? Just ask him?” 

‘‘She isn’t hurt a bit,” said the boy, smiling, 
till his white teeth were visible ; “ but she might 
have been if the colt hadn’t stood handy. Never 
saw such @ creature for clinging. Are you her 
father?” 

‘* Of course he is,’’ interposed Mrs. Vane, giv- 
ing Patty half a dozen warm, maternal kisses, 
and ending them off with a shake that made the 
child’s teeth chatter. ‘« And he deserves to give 
her a good whipping.” 

“No! no!” answered the miller, rescuing the 
child from its mother’s fond wrath. “She didn't 
mean any harm.” 

“<The little girl would have broken her neck, 
if it hadn’t been for me, and the colt, sir. Rid- 
ing a chestnut limb, twenty feet from the ground, 
isn’t safer than a run along a clear, open road 
like this; but she’s clear grit, anyway.” 
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«And who are you, if I may be so bold?’ 
questioned the miller. 

“Me? Oh, I’m nothing in particular 

“ Business in these parts, mebby,’’ suggested 
one of the neighbors. 

“No—no! I believe not!’ answered the boy, 
blushing red. 

“Up above, then?’ 

‘Yes—yes! I have got a little business up 
above; but the colt is pretty well tired out. I 
shall have to stay somewhere all night. Is there 
any place ?”’ 

“Put your horse under the mill-shed; there 
is plenty of oats inside, and the old woman will 
make up a bed somewhere,” said Vane, who 
comprehended, in a vague way, that the lad had 
saved his child from a great peril. 

“That’s right, par! that’s right! He’s just 
the nicest sort of a boy,”’ said Patty, fairly danc- 
ing with delight. ‘I'll sit next to him at table. 
a 

“This way,” said the miller, walking off to- 
ward the low-roofed entrance to the mill. ‘Tie 
up your horse, and I’ll bring out a measure of 
oats. Then you can look about till supper-time.” 

This was exactly what the seeming boy wanted. 
The fates were playing into his hands, though 
he did not reflect upon it in that light, never 
having heard much about fate. The colt was 
soon unsaddled, and gently rubbed down, with 
a wisp of clean straw, before the miller came out 
with a generous measure of oats in his hand. 

“Now, my good boy, tell me all about it,”” he 
said, earnestly. ‘My child, how came she on 
this skittish creature’s back ?”’ 

“Easy enough, sir. She was tottering on a 
high limb, and would have slipped off, if I hadn’t 
rode the colt right under it, and told her to 
jump, which she did, and she jumped square be- 
hind me. The colt didn’t like it, kicked up like 
fury, bolted, and you saw how we went it. The 
little girl hung on like a hero, and seemed to 
enjoy it as much asI did. The colt liked it, too ; 
but the long hill tired him out, so that gave 
mea chance to bring that smart, little creture 
back home. That’s all there is about it, so far 
as IT know.”’ 

The miller listened with very deep interest. 
asa loving father does when his child has been 
indanger. He did not speak at first, but the 


seeming lad saw the traces of two large tears, 
which made a slow path down the flour-duston 
his face. 

“Wait a minnte,”’ said the little man, at last; 
and he went hastily into the mill, and brought 
out another measure of oats, which he poured 
out before the colt, thus offering that spirited 





animal a fair chance of foundering itself, out of 
his teeming gratitude. 

‘*Now just look about the mill, or go in and 
rest, if you hadn’t rather do something else, till 
supper-time,”” he said, with a burst of glowing 
hospitality. ‘I’ve got to tend the hopper, now, 
or I'd go about with you.” 

‘Oh, never mind about that,’’ answered the 
boy. ‘I can find my way about.” 

“Don’t go too far off. \ If you shouldn’t be 
back, we will blow the toot-horn, and you'll 
know by that when supper is ready. Speaking 
of supper puts me in mind. If you know how 
to shute, just knock over one of them chickens 
there, and we'll have him broiled agin you come 
back.” 

Here Vane ran into the mill, and came out 
with an old flint-lock gun in his hand, which he 
offered to the boy. 

*‘ Just take hold here, and settle one of them 
fellers,” he said. ‘My eyesight ain’t as good 
as it was once. It’s all loaded—so blaze 
away !”° 

Fortunately for the disguised girl, she knew 
how to handle a gun, and the flint lock had no 
terrors for her. In less than a minute, there 
was a fearful commotion among a flock of chick- 
ens, which was lazily picking up grain about the 
mill. One white pullet was making desperate 
bounds into the air, while the rest fled away, 
shrieking out hoarse cries of terror. 

‘‘Now just carry that in to the old woman. 
Tell her it’s for supper: and batter cakes, be- 
side, wouldn't be too much for a shaver that has — 
saved our little girl’s life. You can give that as 
my opinion, and let her do as she’s a mind to.” 

The boy scarcely stayed to hear these direc- 
tions out, but seized upon the pullet, carried it 
to the house, and handed it to Mrs. Vane, who 
had been alternately kissing and scolding little 
Patty, wh» was forbidden to leave the house 
again that day, and sat gloomily in a corner, 
with rebellious tears streaming down her face. 

‘*To be briled with batter-cakes, the old man 
says.” 

Mrs. Vane took the pullet, which was still 
enough now, and looked hard at her husband’s 
messenger. 

‘* Batter-cakes ?”’ said she, with emphasis. 

‘««That’s exactly what the old feller said. Ask 
him, if you don’t believe me,”” was the prompt 
answer. ‘ Nothing dreadful about that, I reckon. 
Batter-cakes is easy made, some milk, and plenty 
of eggs.” 

‘Some milk and eggs! Boys about these times 
are nation bright. What does a whipper-snap- 
per like you know about cooking.” 
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. The seeming lad blushed crimson, and stam- 
mered out, 

“‘No—nothing! Only boys have mothers some- 
times, and mine knows how to cook anything, 
from a chippen-bird to a turkey-gobler.”’ 

Mrs. Vane gave the chicken a toss into the 
back balcony, where it lay, with its white wings 
outspread, and its neck twisted awry, waiting 
for future action. 

While the good woman’s attention was drawn 
that way, Patty made a sign to the boy that he 
was to insist that she should go out with him. 
Her eager face was plea enough for the lad. 

‘“‘T should just like to have that little girl go 
along, while I look about a little,” he said. 
*« She can show me the way.” 

«‘ And I should just like to keep her where she 
is. Two children nigh about killed is enough for 
me in one summer.” 

‘*‘Oh, mar, mar! 
Patty. 

Mrs. Vane turned her look on both petitioners, 
and proceeded to fill an iron pot with water, 
which she swung over the fire. 

‘*May 1, mar?’’ pleaded Patty, in a piteous, 
little voice. 

‘No. I want you to help pick the chicken,” 
answered Mrs. Vane. ‘You may go, boy. She’d 
better stay with me.”’ 

The strange boy gave little Patty a look of ten- 
der sympathy, and went away. Drawing his 
cap down low, and stooping a little in his walk, 
he crossed the bridge, sauntered along the gar- 
den-wall, and, from its shelter, took a survey of 
the red farm-house. No one was at the windows, 
or about the front-door, but the bay horse stood 
by the gate still, and this sign of a protracted 
visit filled that young heart with angry pain. 

«‘T can’t stand it,’ the boy muttered. “If 
it’s real, I want to lie down somewhere, and be 
buried out of sight.” 

A noise, as of a closing door, startled the young 
listener, who kept along the stone-wall, until the 
terrace ended, then sprang over it, and wandered 
off, across an orchard, where the yellow and 
crimson fruit lay in rare ripeness among the 
thick grass of a thrifty aftergrowth. Since morn- 
ing the poor girl had taken no food ; but excite- 
ment made her forget that, and kept away all 
idea of hunger. She scarcely heeded the tempt- 
ing apples, but passed through it rapidly, feeling 
oppressed by the gloom of the trees, and a little 
faint from the rich fruity smell that loaded the 
air. 

At last she left the orchard, mounted the rising 
ground still farther, and then threw herself down 
on a broad-rock, tufted with wild plants, and 


Do let me go,” pleaded 





half-covered with moss, over which a clump of 
larch trees cast their delicate shadows, 

It was a bitter hour for this wayward, young 
creature, filled with loving tenderness, stung 
with jealousy, passionate by nature, ardent in 
all things. She was drinking the first wormwood 
of her woman’s life—drinking it with fierce 
struggles. and infinite pain. 

«I will know—I will know it all, and then 
die,” she moaned, clasping her knees with both 
hands, and rocking to and fro in anguish that, 
to her ignorance seemed immortal. “* Nobody 
shall find me out, nobody but mother. She 
knows; she may pity me, and cry over me, if 
she wants to. It won’t be for long. A heart 
that pains one so, must break in the end. But 
who will care? Mother and Tim—not another 
soul.” 

The sound of soft, low voices, and of footsteps 
wading through the grass, made the girl start 
up and look about. She saw nothing, but dread- 
ing the approach of some one who might observe 
her distress, slipped down the rock, and hid her- 
self behind an old hollow tree that stood close by 
it. As she sat there, holding her breath, two 
persons came upon the rock, and sat down on 
the very place she had occupied. A man ands 
woman; she was certain of that, from the sha- 
dows that fell upon the turf. 

The girl knew in her heart that this man was 
the person she had followed, and the woman— 
Who was she? 

A sweet, rich voice answered the thought—a 
voice that made the heart of that listening girl 
thrill, like a handful of torn harp-strings. 

‘« Have I wanted to-see you, Webster? Have 
I been impatient? How can youask me? Does 
not your own heart answer mine?” 

‘*But I would rather have it from your own 
sweet lips.”’ 

The girl by the oak started, and a faint moan 
broke from her. She knew it all now. He loved 
some one else. He never had loved her. 

Strange! very strange; but the pain at her 
heart relaxed ; certainty had crowded back sus- 
pense, which is the most harassing anguish that 
can fetter a human soul. To know the worst is 
to be unchained. 

Sarah Ann leaned back against the hollow 
tree, wondering at herself. A sentence or two 
had been spoken on the rock, and lost to her. 
She was quite unconscious of listening. It seemed 
natural and right that she should learn all that 
related so nearly to her own life. Beyond that 
she had no power to reason. Indeed, those nice 
shades of honor, which are a part of the refine 
ments of social life, wese only known to that 
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qyucs= 
yild nature by intuition, Thus she listened 
without shame or compunction—listened to that 
which seemed to wreck her young life in the be- 
ginning. 
«Thought of you every day and hour. 
girl, you have filled my whole life.”’ 
«Am I indeed.so dear to you?”’ answered the 
sweet voice, through which came a faint ring of 
‘It seems so strange to be loved so 


Why, 


triumph. 
entirely.” 

“Strange? And were you never loved before?’ 

“How should I? Who,ever comes to this 
place worth noticing ?”’ 

There was a thrill of scorn in that fresh, young 
voice, which aroused the girl that listened. Per- 
haps it was also felt by Webster Hart, for his 
next sentence was uttered gravely. 

“But how will it prove,’’ he questioned; 
“when you are surrounded by men far superior 
to the one you have chosen ?”’ 

“I never expect to find anyone half so good, 
s0 wise, or so kind,’’ was the laughing answer. 

“Do not think that, I should not ¢are to.be 
loved because of yourinexperience. When once 
inthe world you will find. many persons infi- 
nitely my superior, especially in the power of 
giving you those luxuries and pleasures which 
youth craves, and beauty like yours should com- 
mand.” 

“ Are such things so very important then ?”’ 

“In the society you will adorn, they are con- 
sidered important. It will require great love to 
overbalance them.” 

Gertrude Harrington was silent. The young 
man’s eyes were upon her, and she felt the scru- 
tiny of their glance with a sort of irritation, Did 
he doubt her? Did she, in fact, doubt herself? 

“You hesitate. You are not sure,” he said, 
very gravely. 

“I—I only would not speak, because you 
seemed to doubt me. What can I say that you 
will not think springs out of a young girl’s in- 
experience, But time will satisfy you, for I.am 
going into the world—your world.”’ 

“What do you mean, Gertrude ?”’ 

“Only this. I have a rich aunt in New York, 
who wants me to come and stay with her, until 
my education is complete,” 

“What? Going to school ?’’ 

“Not exactly, My aunt was the second wife 
ofa gentleman who left a daughter to her care. 
lam to have a proper amount of society with 
this young lady, and masters at home. So, in 
the end, you may perhaps marry a. very aceom- 
Plished young lady, who will have seen. enough 
of life to make it certain that she chooses you out 
of something beside country ignorance.” 





“ Indeed,’’ said Hart, thoughtfully. ‘ And is 
this really arranged ?”’ 

“Why, you hardly seem to like it.”’ 

‘* Still, I have no right to make objections. 
Were it possible you should at once go from this 
quiet and safe home to mine. But that is in the 
clouds as yet. It may be years before I can 
claim the right to have you all to myself.”’ 

‘The more reason, then, why this aunt of 
mine should put me in the way of knowing some- 
thing of life.” 

‘‘Perhaps, But you are safer here.” 

‘‘Safer! Who ean wish to harm me?” 

“You cannot understand,’ said the young 
man, impatiently. ‘Experience is sometimes 
dearly bought,”’ 

‘«* But one must have it, sometime, you know,” 
answered the girl, tossing a handful of broken 
fern-leaves from her lap. ‘Since you left us I 
have been thinking of nothing but the place you 
are to fill in the great world; of the need there 
is that I should be prepared to stand side by side 
with you in it. No one shall say that you have 
sacrificed anything to love for a mere country 
girl.” 

Gertrude spoke excitedly. Her cheeks flushed, 
and ner eyes kindled. Iflove had made her ten- 
derly gentle, ambition rendered her brilliant. 
The young man looked at her with a strange ex- 
pression in his face, 

‘‘You forgot,” he said, ‘that greatness, in 
any wulk of life, seldom comes all at once. It is 
a thing to be worked for, waited for, as we watch 
fruit ripen on the bough. Like that it is oftenest 
full and perfect in the autumn of life, when it 
becomes a power rather than a passion.”’ 

**So long! so long!’ murmured the girl. 

‘©Ah! but in the meantime we have love, and 
the toil that wins success, which is, some men 
say, sweeter than success itself. That is what 
you and I can look forward to, let the rest come 
when it may.” 

«* But we shall be old when it comes.”’ 

“True. Whatthen? With love such as ours, 
deepening every year, greatness, if it ever comes, 
will be but a secondary thing.”’ , 

Ah! but I should like——’’ Gertrude broke 
off this sentence, and blushed deeply. She was 
ashamed of the impulse that had grown up 
rankly with her love. 

‘Well, what would you like, my beautiful 
darling ?”’ 

**Oh! to have the whole world look up to you, 
and worship you as I worship.” 

The young man shook his head, emiling al- 
most sadly. — 

‘* But the world is too clear sighted for that. 
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No matter, dear one, so long as we are all the 
world to each other.”’ 

Hart threw his arm about Gertrude’s waist, 
as he spoke, strained her to his heart, and kissed 
her on the lips and forehead with passionate 
warmth. 

“‘You love me! Notwithstanding these proud 
dreams, you love me asI am? Say that over 
again, for somehow the joy I felt in seeing you 
once more seems chilled.” 

**I do love you. Indeed, indeed I do!’’ 

Gertrude made no effort to free herself from 
his embrace, but clung to him, and shyly re- 
turned his kisses. 

The girl who sat in breathless stillness by the 
hollow tree, clutched at the grass on either side 
of her with both hands, and shut her eyes, till 
the quivering lashes knit together; but great 
tears came through them, broken up like crushed 
diamonds, and the rich bloom faded utterly out 
of her face. 

“Let us go now!” said Gertrude, releasing 
herself, and rising in some natural confusion. 
“Some one may be coming, and we shall be 
talked about fearfully.” 

*‘Well, what then? Are we not engaged ?” 

«That is just what they have been asking me 
these three weeks,”’ answered Gertrude, laugh- 
ing. ‘The moment it was settled about Clara 
and your friend, public curiosity turned to- 
ward us.” 

“Of course; so far as you are concerned, it 
could not have turned on a fairer subject. But 
you really are not going?” 

«Yes, I am, or half the children in the vil- 
lage will be peeping at us from back of the orch- 
ard-wall. You don’t know what curious little 
ereatures they are. It was from them the first 
news about Clara got about.” 

“Very likely. But, tell me, has our friend 
got the school ?” 

«The school? Oh, yes; and Clara is one of 
his pupils. He is a great favorite with every one 
but little Patty. She, poor thing, is disconsolate, 
and grows more and more hostile to him every 
day.” 

«What a child it is, 
likes me also.” 

‘‘Of course she does. I expect to see her 
starting up from some hollow every instant, 
menacing you with her little fist. So we had 
better be gone.” 

Hart laughed, but protested against a cowardly 
retreat from the place made dear to him by the 
first associations of their love. 

‘« But you haven’t seen your aunt yet,” argued 
Gertrude. 


I rather think she dis- 





“No; but there is time enough.” _ 

*« And your horse is standing before our gate. 

She will see it across the river, and so will 
every one that comes to the mill. This is the 
care you take of a delicate secret, is it? Come, 
now, we are safe here no longer.” 
_ Gertrude stepped down from-the rock, as she 
made this playful reproach, and turned into 
foot-path that led through the orchard. Hart 
followed her reluctantly, and, in a few minutes 
they disappeared under the apple-trees. 

Then Sarah Ann came out from her hiding- 
place, pale and trembling with passionate grief, 
She was given up to the first love-sorrow, which 
rends its way through the young heart like a 
wild beast. That moment was utter desolation 
to the poor girl. She was humbled to the dust, 
Her inferiority to that girl, in her great beauty 
and natural grace, forced itself upon her with 
crushing force. No wonder Hart Webster loved 
a creature like that. How he must despise her, 
How could she ever think that he liked her. 

Sarah Ann crushed the cap over her forehead, 
and walked toward the orchard. She had learned 
enough to break any girl’s heart; but her tor 
tured fancy clung to the subject. She longed to 
know what it was that lifted this young lady so 
much above her. 

*«T will see her close. I will see how she lives, 
and what it is that charms him,” thought the 
girl, as she walked toward the road. “The 
thought of her is sure to kill me, when I get 
home: but I will carry her picture back with me. 
I tried to look at her, but the tears came so thick 
and strong I couldn’t.”’ 

Yes; Sarah Ann had resolved to see and speak 
with her rival—but how? It was all easy en 
ough. Despair had made her reckless, and she 
was naturally quick witted. Leaping over the 
wall into the terraced-garden, she went boldly 
up to the front-door, for Hart’s bay horse had 
disappeared from the gate, and she had no fear 
of meeting him. Her knock was answered by 
request to come in, and the next moment what 
seemed to them a bright young boy stood in the 
parlor, where Gertrude and aunt Eunice had, 
ten minutes before, parted from Hart, asking, in 
& quick, nervous way, for permission to pick up 
a few apples from the orchard. 

The boy held his cap in one hand, which 
seemed to tremble with fright; and his great, 
wild eyes looked piteously on Gertrude, as if the 
request had been one of life and death to him. 

“ Ofcourse you may. Getjust as many asyou 
want to eat, and both pockets full to carry home,’ 
said aunt Eunice. ‘You must be a stranger it" 
these paris to have the decency to ask.” 
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«Yes, marm; I am a stranger,’’ answered the 
boy, in a low, trembling voice. 

«Just so,’’ said aunt Eunice. ‘* Such polite- 
ness wasn’t born in this neighborhood, I reckon. 
But you look sort of tired; won't you take a 
drink of milk or something.” 

“Thank you,’’ answered the lad, sitting down 
on the edge of achair. ‘I don’t mind if I do.” 

Aunt Eunice went out to get the milk, and 
Gertrude was left alone with the boy. Expect- 
ing Hart that day, she had put on a soft, erim- 
son merino dress, which gave depth and rich- 
ness to her complexion, while its subtle folds 
fell in drapery around her person. — A ciuster of 
white asters, of which she was half ashamed— 
having gathered them for his especial admira- 
tio—contrasted with the raven blackness of her 
hair, and in her eyes there lay more tender 
shadows than the drooping lashes could throw, 
thick and inky as they were. 

The seeming bey sat gazing on her, his great 
eyes full of enforced admiration, his heart burn- 
ing with a bitter sense of bereavement. Why 
was she so beautiful? What good fortune had 
surrounded her with such beautiful things, while 
hisown home was so bare even of necessary com- 
fort? The carpet on that parlor-floor, though an 


ordinary one, in fact, seemed to him a sump- 
juous affair; and the windows, with red worsted 
turtains falling over them, gave the room won- 


derful splendor in his eyes. ‘His heart sank 
lower and lower, as he saw these things, and 
compared them with the bare floors, and naked 
sashes at home. 

Gertrude was not thinking of him, but took 
her position at the window, and was looking out. 
She had just caught a glimpse of her lover, who 
stood talking to Mrs. Vane under the old but- 
ton-ball tree, and her face brightened, so. beau- 
tifully, that the boy felt the cause, and almost 
hated her. 

Aunt Eunice came in with a tumbler of milk 
in one hand, and a plate of apple-pie in the other. 
These she placed on a little, round stand, which 
she drew up to the boy, who lifted his eyes to 
her face with a quick, thankful look, as if he 
felt grateful that any one should notice him. 
But he could not eat; the pie, nice and flaky as 
it was, choked him. He drank a few mouthfuls 
of the milk, and got up from his chair. 

“But you haven't eaten anything?” expostu- 
lated aunt Eunice. 

“I—I haven’t much appetite,” answered the 
boy, looking ruefully at the pie. . “That is for 
anything but apples,’ he added, remembering 
his seeming greed for them. 

“I reckon they do look tempting,” said the 





old woman, greatly appeased; for the orchard 
was her pride and delight. ‘‘So just go out, 
and help yourself.’’ 

** Thank you, marm !”’ 

The boy snatched his cap from the floor, where 
he had dropped it, and, making an awkward bow, 
went into the hall, and out of the back-door. 
How thrifty and green everything looked. The 
old well-pole, with moss on its bucket; the pear- 
trees, deeply green; the garden, all red and 
golden with fall flowers, sickened that young 
creature with their beauty. He went into the 
orchard in a wild and desperate condition of 
mind. The crimson apples in the grass tanta- 
lized him. He snatched one up, and dashed it 
against the rough trunk of an old tree, from 
which it fell back split in twain. 

“‘T wouldn’t touch one, if I was starving,” he 
sobbed. 

Another, and another ruddy-cheeked apple 
went whirling from that little hand. It was a 
relief to destroy something.’ When his hands 
tired, he began to kick the fruit with his foot, 
and stamp it down in the grass. 

This appeased the restless spirit that tortured 
him, and he left the orchard weary with excite- 
ment. The afternoon shadows were lengthening 
when he reached the highway, and crossed the 
bridge. Hart was still lingering in the little tri- 
angular garden, where little Patty was gathering 
ear-jewels from the wall that kept hack the 
waters of the river. The young man was deep 
in his love-dreams, and observed nothing. So 
the lad crept by, and turned into the mill-shed. 
Here he found the colt so rampant, from a double 
feed of oats, that he danced and curveted all the 
while his owner was putting on the saddle. 

The boy did not mount, but led the colt to- 
ward the bridge, keeping close to the garden 
fenee, after he passed Vane’s cottage. This cau- 
tion was unnecessary, for Hart did not even look 
that way; but Patty did, and made a rush for 
the fence, which she cleared like a fawn. 

“* Boy! boy!’ she called out. ‘ You aint a 
going, and supper most ready ?”’ 

“Yes, little girl. Ive got a good way to 
ride.”’ 

‘* But par will be mad, and mar too, for she’s 
a stirring up the batter-cakes now.” 

‘« Little girl, you see I can’t stay, and I don’t 
want nothing to eat. It don’t seem to me as if 
I should ever eat agin; but I’m just as much 
obliged to you as if I did. Any way,’’ he added, 
breaking into a hysterical laugh, ‘‘ we had a 
good ride together—didn’t we? A splendid 
ride?” — 

‘* Didn’t we now ?’’ shouted Patty, looking be- 
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hind her to make sure that no one was calling 
her back. ‘I should just like to do it again.” 

The lad shook his head. 

‘‘You won’t?’’ said Patty, disappointed. 

‘No, little girl. I don’t think I shall ever 
have the heart for another run like that. The 
colt could master me easy as nothing now.” 

‘*No, he can’t. Just get on, and help me up.”’ 

‘Not this time. I must go home.” 

The lad spoke so mournfully, that little Patty 
grew sympathetic. 

** Are you sick ?”’ she inquired. 

‘© Yes; I am afraid so.” 

“« How cold your hand is!”’ 

Here the child lifted the little hand to her 
cheek, as if she hoped to warm it against the 
rich bloom that burned in it, like color ona 
peach. 

‘You are a good, sweet little girl,’’ sobbed thu 
lad. 

«Yes; I am that, if folks would only let me 
alone,” said Patty, still fondling the boy’s hand. 
* But they won’t, and then I’m awful !”’ 

They had now come in sight of the chestnut- 
tree. Patty saw it, and began to leap forward. 

‘Come! come along! Mother don’t know 
I’m out: so just take me up, and off [ go. Won’t 


she be sorry then, for fastening me up. Oh, no! 


I reckon she won’t! But then par, poor, dear 
old par. No, indeed, I couldn’t do it. He'd 
just burst his heart a crying for his little girl. 
So good-by, boy. I should like to run off with 
you, but won’t on that account.” 

By this time they were under the chestnut. 
The child lifted up her arms, and wound them 
around the boy’s neck. She looked into his sor- 
rowful eyes, and began to cry. 

«Don’t ! dont!’’ she said. 
awful; don’t now.” 

The disguised boy snatched the little creature 
up, kissed her again and again, then sprang on 
the colt, and was gone. 

Little Patty followed the colt with wondering 
eyes, till he dashed around a curve of the road. 
Then she sat down, and began to cry, feeling 
very lonely, and afraid to go home. 

“‘That’s the way it is,’’ she sobbed, in confi- 
dential conversation with herself. «They all 
come and rush about, then cut off just as hard 
as hosses can carry them. All but Clara’s feller, 
and he won’t go anyhow; but hangs about, and 
makes sister just good for nothing; besides, eat- 
ing up all our chickens ; for Clara will have ’em 
every time he comes. Then I have to wait till 
they’ ve done, and eat drum-sticks. He’ll never 
go. I wish he would. So does par; only he 
won’t speak eut. As for mar—— Well, I sup- 


*‘Tt makes me feel 





pose she'll give me Hail Columbia on both ears, 
when she gets me back. Why couldn’t that boy 
just have took me along? Then she'd a been 
sorry enough! But he rode off, just as cousin 
Hart did, and Gertie a sitting by the winder, 
and crying just as I do now. He’s come back, 
L wonder if that boy ever will? If he does, I’l] 
have a new, red merino frock, like hers, and set 
all ready for him, in the best room, as she did 
this morning. No. Mar would hustle me out 
of there; but I could fix up and hang about the 
mill. Oh, goody! goody! He’s coming back 
again. He is, sure! 

Here Patty sprang to her feet, clapped her 
hands, and was about to rush forward, when a 
new caprice seized upon her. 

“‘Gertie don’t let cousin Hart see half how 
glad she is, andI won’t. This is the way grown 
ladies act when their beaus come—make believe 
they don’t care.” 

Here Patty folded her hands demurely, 
drooped her eye-lids, and shot side glances at 
the colt and his rider, as they came swiftly to- 
ward the chestnut. = 

“ Little girl ?”’ 

*¢ Did you speak to me?” answered the child, 
meekly looking down at her hands. 

**T want you to do something for me. What 
is your name? I haven't thought to ask?” 

“ Patty.” 

“Patty what?” 

‘Patty Vane, please.’ 

**Well, Patty, I hope you like me a little.” 

*« Don’t just know,’’ answered the child, some- 
what at a loss as to the way young ladies would 
answer a question like that. 

‘Now, that’s tough. I thought you liked me, 
ever so much, and I wanted you to do something 
against I come again.” 

“Then you will come again !’’ cried the child, 
springing up, and brightening out of her pretty 
affectations. ‘‘ Just as cousin Hart did for Ger- 
tie? Yes, I'll doit. Anything you want.” 

*¢ Well, Patty, I want you to come here just 8 
week from to-day.’ 

«That's next Monday,” said the child. “T'll 
come. Under this chestnut-tree, you mean— 
don’t you?” 

“Yes. I'll ride over, and get here before 
noon; but I don’t want to see a soul but you.” 

‘¢That’s just like them others,”’ thought Patty. 
‘They never want to see anybody but their own 
girls, and like to do it out of doors, too.” 

“So you won't say a word about it,”’ continued 
the boy, rather anxiously. 

“Not a word!” said Patty, shutting her lips 
close. 
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«Well, I want you to find out something. 
can?” 

Patty nodded her head. 

« Find out where that young lady——’”’ 

« Don’t know any young lady,” said Patty. 

“Well, that girl in the house by the bridge—” 

« Our Gertie ?”’ 

“Yes. Find out where she is going to in New 
York.” 

“I know now. It’s to her other aunt.” 

“Yes; but I want the name of her aunt—the 
street she lives in-———” 

“Why, Gertie hasn’t got no aunt that lives in 
the street-—nobody does that,’’ cried Patty, inter- 
rupting her friend. 

“Never mind that. Only you ask what her 
aunt’s name is, and what number is on her door, 
and about the street, just as if folks did live 
there. That is just what I want you to do for 
me. Now will you?” 

“Yes I will. So, there!” 

“And I'll bring you something. What shall 
I bring you, Patty?” 

“Just your own self,” said Patty, drooping 
her eyelids, and taking to side glances again, 
for she had not observed Gertrude and Hart sit- 
ting under the larch trees for nothing. 

«Well, I'll be sure to come next Monday. 
Good-by, Patty.” 

“‘Good-by, boy. You'll find me either down 
here, or up in the limbs. Good-by.”’ 

‘Some one is coming. I hear a horse cross- 
ing the bridge.”’ 

The boy bent forward on his saddle, spoke to 
the colt, and dashed off on a swift run. Patty 
slid down the bank, and contented herself with 
throwing tufts of grass into the water, until a 
horse and wagon passed by, then she crept slowly 
home, feeling that supper was waiting for her, 
and perhaps something else, not quite so plea- 
sant, on the maternal side. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A PLAIN carriage, with a footman standing by 
the door, was waiting for the train. As it came 
slowly into the depot, a fine old lady, who had 
been sitting inside, got out hastily, and went 
upon the platform, where she stood anxiously 
scrutinizing each female face. As it passed her 
at last, she gave a start, and, pressing forward 
into the crowd, addressed a young lady, who 
was walking slowly, and looking around in some 
bewilderment. 

“Gertrude! Miss Harrington 

The girl turned, and looked at the sweet and 
somewhat agitated face of the old lady, who had 
spoken her name. 
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“Is it—is it my aunt?” she said, brightening 
all over. ‘I am so relieved—so glad ?”’ 

The old lady held out her arms, and Gertrude 
felt them tremble as they were thrown around 
her. . 

«I was half-frightened,’’ said the girl, return- 
ing her aunt’s kiss. ‘* Would you believe it, aunt 
Foster have never been so far away from home 
before.”’ 

“Well, you are safe enough now,” was the 
kind answer. ‘There, Thomas, take the young 
lady’s satchel and books.” 

Gertrude resigned her satchel to the footman 
with shy hesitation. She could not, all at once, 


comprehend that this neatly-attired young man 
carrying the 


was a servant, and insisted on 
books herself. 

When once in the carriage, the girl, with all 
her natural grace, would have sat bolt upright 
among the luxurious cushions; but Mrs. Foster 
drew her softly into a caressing embrace, and 
laid her own pale cheek against the bloom of 
that other youthful face, with a murmur of love, 
not unmixed with something like tender pity. 

‘‘You must try and be happy with us, Ger- 
trude ; and, remember, you are not to get home- 
sick, because things are a little cold and strange 
at first.” 

‘‘Oh, I am not likely to be that, and you so 
kind,” answered the girl, kissing the soft cheek 
resting so near her lips. ‘‘It seems to me like 
having aunt Eunice with me again. Dear aunt 
Eunice! she told me to kiss you for her.”’ 

‘Did she? Dear sister! Is she much changed ?”” 

‘‘Not since I knew her. It seems to me that 
aunt Eunice never can change.” 

‘*Not change!’ said Mrs. Foster; dreamily. 
«But her youth and her beauty was all before 
you were born. From that time, I think ‘my 
sister did become what she is now.” 

«And that is,’’ said Gertrude, “the dearest, 
kindest, most unselfish creature that the sun 
ever shone upon.”’ 

‘She was always that,’ said Mrs. Foster, 
earnestly. ‘ Always! always!’’ 

There was silence between these two for a 
time, and in that silence their hearts seemed to 
knit together and understand each other. All 
the feeling of dread and uncertainty that had 
haunted Gertrude, during her ride in the cars, 
was gone. She knew there was one heart honest 
and kind as the one she had left, that would 
always turn to hers in case of loneliness or need. 

‘* Here we are,’’ said Mrs. Foster, as the car- 
riage stopped before a large house in one of the 
fashionable Avenues. 

‘“‘We will go directly to your room,” said 
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aunt Foster, leading the way up a broad walnut 
stair-case, whose shining wood was but half 
covered by a carpet, in which forest-moss and 
roses seemed matted together. 

‘* We gave you this room, because it is nearest 
my own,” said Mrs. Foster, untying the girl’s 
bonnet, and smoothing back her thick hair with 
evident admiration. ‘You are very like your 
mother, my dear—and she was the handsomest 
of us all.” 

Gertrude blushed, and then grew slowly white. 

“I scarcely know anything of my mother,” 
she said. ‘ Aunt Eunice never will talk of her, 
and there was no one else to tell me anything.” 

‘*No, she wever lived at the farm. That be- 
longed to your grandfather, on our mother’s 
side. It came to us after her death; or, rather, to 
your aunt Eunice, for I refused all share in it.” 

‘* But my mother—you know all about her?” 
inquired Gertrude, earnestly, for she had for- 
gotten everything else in that one absorbing sub- 
ject. ‘*DoI indeed look like her?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the aunt, briefly. 
cognized you by the likeness,” 

“So you did. How else could you have 
known me?” 

‘But we must not stop to talk now,’’ said 
Mrs. Foster, evading the subject without seem- 
ing to shrink from it. ‘‘Through this door is 
your dressing-room. You will find a bath ready.” 

Mrs, Foster opened the door as she spoke, and 
Gertrude followed her into a small inner-cham- 
ber, in. which a tall mirror reflected her figure 
from head te foot. Opposite this stood a bureau, 
on which lay a pair of delicately-carved ivory 
brushes, and beyond them glistened the crystal 
gold of some toilet-bottles, whose contents filled 
the apartment with a scarcely perceptible pre- 
fume, 

‘‘ Open the drawers, you will find almost every- 
thing you need,’’: said Mrs. Foster, taking a key 
from a jewe)-case of oxydized silver, which was 
@ chief ornament of the bureau. 

Gertrude obeyed her, and opened the first 
drawer. It was full of articles, enriched with 
delicate French embroidery, such as she had 
never seen in her lifetime. 

‘Oh, aunt {’’ she exclaimed, all in a tremor of 
grateful delight, ‘‘ Are all these things for me?”’ 

“For you, child. Yes; we must not let Mr. 
Foster’s son or daughter think that such articles 
are & novelty. 

‘‘ Are they here?’’ inquired Gertrude, drop- 
ping a lace handkerchief back into the drawer, 
and turning a half-frightened face on her aunt- 
‘* What if they should take a dislike-to me?” 

‘Would that frighten you ?”’ 


“T re- 





**I—I don’t know. At first it might a little.” 

‘*T hope not, because it is my first wish that 
you should be happy while you stay with us.” 

«But will they preven: it?’ inquired Ger- 
trude, aghast with the thought of meeting enemies 
in the house. 

“IT hope not. Of course, they cannot help 
liking you.” 

Gertrude sat down in a pretty easy-chair, half- 
covered with lace, and was for awhile silent with 
dismay ; but she started up at last with a glow 
in her face. 

‘¢ Never mind, aunt, I’ll make them like me.” 

‘“«T hope so,” said Mrs. Foster, doubtfully. 

«¢ But I will! So don’t be anxious about it. ] 
know you are, and it troubles you. Now it will 
make a coward of me if I think my coming brings 
you into difficulty. So I will act like an angel 
—see if I don’t.” 

‘*T fear there will be need of it,”’ said the aunt. 

‘‘ Why, have they made uy their minds to hate 
me already ?”’ 

‘*No, child, it is not that; but Mr. Foster and 
his sister seldom agree to like the same person.” 

“‘Oh, that is it! Well, aunt, which of them 
am I to please?” 

‘‘ Both, if youcan. Asa beginning, get dressed 
as soon as possible, for it will soon be dinner- 
time.”’ 

‘«‘ But my trunks—the express-man has them?” 

‘¢ They are here ; Thomas is bringing them up.” 

True enough; that moment: the trunks were 
brought in, and Gertude took the crimson merino 
dress from one of them. It was the best gar- 
ment in her wardrobe, and she had been rather 
proud of it, but now drew it forth with some 
misgivings. 

** Will this do, aunt ?”’ 

‘Very well, child,” answered the aunt, look- 
ing at the girl as she flung down her magnificent 
hair, and thinking that such beauty would sus- 
tain itself in any dress. 

As the girl stood between the two mirrors, 
seeing the full effect of her own beauty, almost 
for the first time in her life, the door opened, 
and Miss Foster looked in. 

Gertrude turned, dropped the hair she was 
braiding in waves and ripples, over her person, 
and in a wild, embarrassed way, saw that 
strange woman was looking in upon her. 

‘Oh, aunt!’’ she exclaimed, shrinking back 
in dismay. 

The young lady at the door was held motion- 
less with surprise. She neither advanced nor 
receded, but stood a moment on the threshold, 
then closed the door without sneaking. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, a walking-suit of white pique. } 
This costume is made to simulate three skirts. 
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with a row of fringe, headed by two narrow rows 
of black velvet ribbon. Or a pique trimming 
may be substituted for the velvet, if the costume 
is preferred all in ‘‘ white.” This trimming, 
upon the lower skirt, simulates a square-cut apron 
in front, correspondingly disposed of at the back. 
The over-skirt is cut round, looped quite high at 
the sides, and festooned at different intervals 
around the back, a little more than half-way up ; 
the skirt. This skirt is also trimmed with fringe 
and velvet to correspond with the under-skirt. } 


The basque is pointed, back and front, slashed 
at the back up to the waist, with similar orna- 
mentation. A small cape, open up the back, is 
added, to be worn at pleasure. A small coat- 
sleeve completes the costume. This style would 
be well adapted to light, woolen material, suitable 
for traveling, ete. Of pique, sixteen yards will 
be required. The fine French cord is the pret- 
tiest, and most comfortable for summer wear, 
and can be bought from sixty cents up to one 
dollar per yard. From twelve to fourteen yards 
of white (bullion) cotton or linen fringe, and two 
pieces of velvet ribbon, for the trimming. 

This is an exceegingly pretty walking-suit, to 
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be made in silk, alpaca, pique, or even Victoria 
lawn. It has one skirt, which is ornamented 
with a flounce ten inches deep, slightly full, and 
is gathered, and finished at the top with a bias 
band three inches wide, above which is a quill- 
ing of the material to stand up. There is an 
apron-front, which is trimmed with fringe, and 
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it ters ates in two long sash-ends, trimmed 
with f.inge, and simply tied once in the back, 
as may be seen in the engraving. The waist is 
plein and pointed, back and front. Coat-sleeves, 
with a cuff turned back. A frill of clear muslin, 
in the neck of the dress, completes this charming 
costume. All dresses continue to be worn quite 
long at the back. Fourteen yards of yard-wide 
material, or eighteen of ordinary width, will be 
sufficient for this dress. Three yards of fringe 
will be required for the apron and scarf-ends. 

We give, above, a design for a summer walking- 





suit of Hernani, of a light shade of buff or gray. 
The one skirt has a side plaiting of the material, 
fourteen inches deep, which is finished, top and 
bottom, (also separating it in the center,) with a 
box-plaiting two inches wide, edged with a nar. 
row Tom Thumb fringe in black. The waist is 
made high, and with a small pointed basque, 
Coat-sleeves. Over this is worn (for the street) 
a sacque, fitting slightly to the figure in the back, 
but loose in front. As may be seen, the fronts 
round up to the side seams, and under the back 
lappets of the under-waist, is a large, loose puff 
of the material, under which fall broad sash-ends 
of black ribbon or silk. This sacque is trimmed 
with a box-plaiting, the same width as that which 
ornaments the skirt. The sleeves are slightly 
flowing, with a plaited under-sleeve of clear 
muslin. This style would be very pretty in or- 
gandie, buff linen, lawn, or almost any thin ma- 
terial. Of Hernani, twenty yards would be re- 
quired. In colored they can be bought for 
seventy-five cents per yard. Of yard-wide ma- 
terial, fifteen to sixteen yards would be sufficient, 
Three pieces of Tom Thumb fringe, at one dollar 
twenty-five cents per piece of twelve pards. 
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As this is the season for it, we give, next, a 
pathing-suit for a young lady. This bathing- 
suit is te be made of either striped or checked 
flannel. The trousers are cut long, coming to the 
ancles, and may be either confined by an elastic, 
with a ruffle below, as a finish, or left open, as 
in the design. The upper part of the garment 
is straight, and plaited into a yoke fitting closely 
at the throat. The sleeves are long, and fastened 
with an elastic at the wrist, with a ruffle falling 
over the hand for protection from the sun. A 
leathern belt, or one of the same material, is 
ased for confining the garment at the waist. The 
leather belts are much the best, both for wear 
and the keep in place better. Alpaca braid is 
used for trimming. Several rows are stitched 
upon the skirt of the upper-garment, around the 
yoke, sleeves, and bottom of the trousers. 
White tape is very much used upon suits of dark- 
blue flannel, and looks and washes remarkably 
well. Eight to ten yards of flannel will be re- 
quired, according to the size of the wearer. 

We also give, in the front of the number, three 
illustrations of garments ornamented with the 





‘‘Standard Trimmings.’ The first is a lady’s 
lawn-suit, just the thing for this season of ths 
year. The ‘Standard,’’ box-plaited flouncing 
overlaps the straight-plaited, on the under-skirt, 
as will be observed, forming a heading of un- 
equaled richness. These flouncings can be ob- 
tained in either cambric or Swiss, so that they 
can be adapted to any description of white suits. 
The second is a lady’s polonaise, showing another 
style of the ‘‘ Standard Trimmings’’ in the bias 
plait, which cannot be imitated by hand or ma- 
chine. It is both elegant and graceful, and evi- 
dences the perfection of manufacture which the 
‘‘ Standard Trimmings” have attained. The third 
is a skirt for a lady's trained dress. The styles 
of ‘‘Standard Trimmings’’—with which every 
jady should be familiar—are the siraight-plait, 
box-plait, bias-plait, and fluted. These, each, 
can be obtained in any width from two to twelve 
inches, and of suitable materials. They can be 
used separately or in combination; and the 
‘‘Standard’”’ bias tucking, used in connection 
with either style of flouncing, as in this cut, is 
stylish and effective. 
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TABLE-COVER CORNER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, ; edges, and cording-stitch stalks, veins, and ten- 
we give a new and pretty design, in applica- drils These covers may be finished with fringe, 
tion, for the corner of a table-cover. We give ; or with an embroidered border, such as is shown 
both the reduced and full-sized corners. This } in our smaller illustration. We also give a mono- 
charming design is of ivy-leaves, as will be seen, } gram for the corner. The letters are L. P., but 
and is worked with white, black, or colored { any others may be substituted. 





CORSAGE A GILET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


This new and stylish affair, which is a dress- , display the bouffant, or group of bows, worr 
body with waistcoat front, called a Corsage A} underneath. The sleeve is wide at the wrist, 
Gixet, consists of a front, side-piece, back, and } and is left open at back of arm as far as the 
sleeve. It has no seam at the waist, and the} elbow. The middle, or waistcoat portion of the 
basques form deep points at front, are narrow} fronts, should be covered with silk of another 
at the sides, and again deepen out to the back, } color, or a darker shade; and this waistcoat, or 
where they are left open to the waist, so as to “Gilet,” is carried over the shoulder, terminat- 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE CORSAGE A GILET. 

















tng in point at the back of the neck, as shown No. 1. Front. 
by the lines of picking on the patterns. No. 2, SLEEVE. 
We give, here, a diagram by whichto cut out} No.8. Baox. 
the corsage, which is for a lady of the ordi-} No.4. Sipe-Prece. 
nary size. } Of course, enlarge these diagrams. 





NETTED CURTAINS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


So ee 


The materials for this pretty style of curtains must depend entirely on the length required for 
are Boar’s-Head Cotton, No. 8, and Royal Em-} the curtains. It will require thirty-six for each 
broidery Cotton, No. 16. A bone mesh, about a} pattern; and as, with the mesh we have given, 
quarter of an inch wide, will make a nice-sized } about five patterns will make the depth of a yard, 
diamond. it will be easy to calculate precisely the number 

The entire curtain is to be done in ordinary of stitches required for curtains of any given 
diamond netting, on which the design is after-{ length. With regard to the width, this also must 
ward to be darned. The number of stitches’ necessarily depend on the size of the window. 
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DESIGNS ON JAVA CANVAS.—INITIALS. 
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Each stripe occupies thirty-eight rows, or nine- 
teen squares, the border being of the same di- 
mensions; any number of repetitions can be 
made. Curtains are extremely pretty if worked 
in alternate stripes of darned netting, and a 
fancy stitch which is not darned. 


The design for the border itself would, perbaps, 
be preferred, by some people, to the flower 
stripes. A very handsome netted lace border 
should be worked on one side, and at the bottom 
of each curtain. By occupying leisure moments, 
you get a curtain very cheap. 





DESIGNS ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


These patterns are intended for tea and coffee 
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tray-covers, antimacassars, etc. The cloth can 
be made any desired size, by leaving the middle 
part plain, or working a small running pattern 
over. 

The outer edge is generally finished with a 
fringe of the stuff frailed out, or a bought one 
set in. 

The design shown in our small cut may be 
worked entirely in wool of one color. The cross- 
stitches are over four threads of the canvas. 

The large design is worked with two shades 
of one color. 





INITIALS. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Pornt 1n Manners.—A recent number of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine contains an excellent article on 
“French Manners,” and instances one point in which they 
excel English manners, and we may add American also. 
It says :—“ One of the highest merits of the French system 
of manners is, that it tacitly lays down the principle that all 
persons, meeting in the same house, know each other without 
the formality of an introduction. Any man may ask any 
girl to dance, or speak to anybody, at a private party. This, 
in no way extends to public gatherings, where the guarantee 
of supposed equality, which results from the fact of knowing 
the same host, does not exist. But in drawing-rooms the 
Tule is absolute ; everybody may talk to everybody. This is 
an intelligent and most practical custom: it facilitates con- 
versation ; it dispels all awkwardness toward your neighbor ; 
it melts cold natures; it makes it possible to pass a pleasant 
hour in a house where you do not know a soul; it gives a 
look of warmth and unity toa room. No one is obliged to 
sit gloomily and in silence between.two repelling strang 


be imagined, we should have a community worse than 
savages. The barbarian is poor by necessity. The miser is 
wretched from choice, Common sense, in the matter of dress 
and living, is the only guide, and common sense is not so 
rare as many people would have us believe. The women 
have their due share of it, If we are occasionally ‘ stunned’ 
on the street by some very ‘ pronounced’ lady in her ‘ gett'ng- 
up,’ it is because she is exceptional. But to take the things 
which go to the ladies’ ‘make-up’ out of the market of 
capital and labor, would bring on a ‘crisis’ to which the 
famous ‘ Black Friday’ were nothing.” 

Tue Scprrion ELEGance AND AUTHENTICITY of the fash- 
fons published in “ Peterson” isa point, to which, in justice 
to our correspondents in Paris and our artists here, we ought, 
more frequently, to call attention. There is hardly any other 
lady’s publication left, which is not interested, directly or 
indirectly, in puffing its own home-made designs and put- 
terns. It is their interest, of course, to represent their cari- 
catures of the styles as the newest and most elegant. This 





¥f you want to speak, you are sure of a listener.” 

The result of this practice is, that it polishes manners still 
further. Says Blackwood :—“* Though you have the indis- 
putable right to begin a conversation with a lady next to 
you whom you have never seen before, you can only do so 
on condition of employing all the most respectful shades of 
attitude and language: you cannot jump into intimacy with 
her, and can only profit by her presence, provided you show 
yourself to be well worthy of if. The principle which tem- 
porarily equalizes all the people who are united under the 
same roof has other applications besides this one. It isa 
consequence of the self-same theory which obliges men to 
raise their hats when they enter a railway carriage, or an 
omnibus, or a waiting-room, or a shop, or any covered place 
where they find other people. It is the same feeling which 
leads them to bow respectfully to every lady they may en- 
counter upon a stair-case; and if she does not return the 
courtesy, you may be suré from that single fact she is not a 
Frenchwoman. These acts, and others like them, are very 
civilizing ; they add much grace to life; they induce external 
consideration and respect for others.” 


Can’r Arrorp Ir.—We often hear the complaint that, 
though dressing fashionably is prettier that not dressing 
fashionably, it costs toomuch. “TI can't afford it;” is the cry. 
This isa mistake, It really costs no more to dress in taste 
than to dress out of it. But eveu if it did cost more, there 
are compensations in a different direction. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, a journal that has always been 
distinguished for its excellent sense, had a very forcible 
article, lately, on this subject. “A great deal is said and 
written,” it remarked, “about the vagaries of fashion, and 
the ladies are especially blamed, because tney do not go on 
in one everlasting suit of ‘hodden gray” or ‘sodden black,’ 
untrimmed and unornamented. But where would be the 
thousands who now find employment in the multiform modes 
of skill and industry if ‘ society’ went back to primitive and 
absolute necessities? So, in all the outlets for expenditure, 
and for the gratification of taste. The very best phiianthropy 
is in the judicious expenditure of money, and the more that 
all classes expend, of course within the bounds of proper 
economy, the better is everybody enabled to live. A spirit 
of sordid hoarding is the most depressing influence which 
can affect an individual, Ifa nation or a city of misers could 
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gazine,on the contrary, has no object to serve by mis 
representing the truth. “ Peterson” has no connexion with 
any dry-goods or milliner’s shop. It receives patterns of all 
the most beautiful costumes that appear in Paris, and lays 


. the freshest and most stylish before its million readers. To 


prove the superiority of “ Peterson” to all others, it is only 
necessary to examine its pages. A comparison is confidently 
challenged between its colored steel-plates and the fashions 
given in other publications. It is hardly going too far to 
say that it is a fraud to represent as “fashions” the hideous 
things that often appear elsewhere, and which, instead of 
coming from Paris, were really designed in some third-rate 
milliner’s or dress-maker’s back shop, and which make 
frights of every woman wearing them. 

One oF THE Most Sry.isH summer materials, where s 
really elegant dress is desired, is Chambery gauze. Worth, 
the great Parisian dress-maker, always mixes silk with his 
Chambery gauze dresses. This gives substance to the gauze, 
as well as produces a richer effect; and almost in every case 
the silk is striped with a soft shade of pearl-gray, mauve, of 
pale blue; but with white Chambery gauzes brighter colon 
are used. What, for example, is prettier for a summer 
dinner-dress than white Chambery gauze over a striped 
bright pink silk? The flounce that borders the skirt 
white Chambery gauze, and the gauze-train has large reves 
of the striped pink silk. 

A Woman Snoutp Dress Herser suitably to her age and 
style of beauty. Ladies of regular beauty require gret 
simplicity in the lines and form of their dresses and outer 
garments ; those who are only graceful and pretty, require 
dresses smartly trussed up, dashing bows and saucy bonnets: 
in short, whatever is calculated to give piquant charm 
their persons. 

Save Many Trmes THE Price.—The Phoenix (N. Y.) Re 
gister says of this periodical :—* Through its valuable seas 
able hints the subseziber saves many times the price of the 
work each year, in renewing the home wardrobe, and arrang- 
ing the natty hats and b ts, now 80 and easy of 
imitation.” 





Gotp Batts are much worn, in the hair, by brunette, 
this season. Blondes wear jet balls. 








REVIEW OF 


A New Votume begins with this number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Subscriptions will be 
taken for either six months or a year. No other two-dollar 
magazine in the country, wo claim, can be compared with 
thisone, “Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no 
other magazine gives; and gives a double-size colored fash- 
ion, printed from a steel plate, while others give only litho- 
graphs, or plates of only half the size. Many magazines, 
that charge three or foar dollars, are not so good as “ Peter- 
wn.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says :—* Only two dollars 
a year, and equal to the best three dollar magazine. Every- 





vody ought to have a copy of it.” If persons wish back num- 
bers from January, they can be supplied. Additions may be 
made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the club. 


Many Lapres, who aspire to a reputation for elegance, do 
not hesitate to put a flower in their hair, even when they 
wear a high-necked dress. This is certainly wrong. A high- 
necked dress, however elegant it may be, does not harmonize 
with flowers, which should be worn orly with low-necked 
dresses. A bow of ribbon, or an artistic comb, is admissible ; 
but that is all that can be regarded as approved by good 
taste, in a high-necked dress, 


EveRYTHING 18 Goop.—The Yankton (Dacota) Union says 
of our last number :—“ We find so many good things that to 
tell of all would take an age. Everything contained therein 
is good, and there is nothing in that could well be left out. 
We wonder if Mr. Peterson ever dreams of one half the bleas- 
ings he receives from the fair sex, thousands of whom he 
blesses, by answering the perplexing question they so often 
aak, how shall I be clothed?” 


Tue FasHioNaBLe MaTeria.s, this summery, are muslins, 
jaconets, organdies, unbleached linen, and satin cottons—in 
a word, all washing materials. With all their air of sim- 
plicity, toilets of this kind have great elegance, especially 
where tastefully trimmed. They also possess the advantage 
of being economical, 4 


Do You Tank Yourseir unhappy, poor, friendless, or 
otherwise worse off than others? Look around, and you will 
tee many who have less, even, than you. Be, therefore, 
thankful that affairs are no worse with you. 


Never Ler a Day Pass without doing some one good ac- 
tion, A day mis-spent is a day lost forever. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gustave Adolf, and the Thirty Year's War. By Z. Topelius, 
Trauslated by Selina Borg and Marie A. Brown. 1 vol,, 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—Until Miss Bremer’s novels 
were translated into English, Americans knew absolutely 
nothing of the popular literature of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland. Since that period Hans Christian An- 
derson, Mrs. Carlen, and other Scandinavian authors, have 
become almost household names. The present writer is an- 
other accession to this list of worthies. His “ Qeeen Chris- 
tina,” “Carl XIL.,” and“ Princess Vasa,” are highly popular 
in Eurupe, and we are glad to see an effort made to introduce 
his works into the United States. The novels of Topelius 
belong to the historical school, and so combine instruction 
with amusement. The present work tells the heroic story of 
Gustavus Adolphus, one of the most sincere and unselfish of ; 
monarchs and warriors. The volume is neatly printed and } 
bound. ; 

Who Shall be Victor? By Ehza A, Dupuy. 1 vol., 12 mo, / 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a sequel to the } 
“Cancelled Will,” a novel favorably noticed in the next 
column, 
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The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founde™ 
of the Methodists, By the Rev. L, Tyerman, Vol. III. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—We have here the concluding vol- 
ume of this painstaking and much-needed biography of the 
great founder of Methodism, The reverend author has 
quite fulfilled the promises with which he set out, and has 
given us a fair, intelligent, and comprehensive memoir of 
Wesley. Altogether it is the best account of this great man’s 
life that we have or are likely to have. The present volume 
takes up the narrative in [768 and carries it on to the death 
of Wesley in I791. A portrait of Wesley, painted when he 
was eighty-five, accompanies the volume, 

Sermons by the Rev. T. De Witt Tallmage. 1 vol., 12 mo, New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The Rev. Mr. Talimage is a 
Brooklyn celebrity, almost as noted as Henry Ward Beecher. 
His sermons are, perbaps, liable to the charge of sensational- 
ism; but, on the other hand, they deal with live issues. 
They are peculiar, almost eccentric, and very ungramma- 
tical ; but they are also forcible and full of thought. 

Annual Record of Science and Industiy for 1871, Edited by 
Spencer F. Baird. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—In preparing this record of the progress of science 
and industry during the past year, Mr. Baird has had the 
assistance of several eminent men of science, and as he is 
himself peculiarly fitted for the task, the result is a compila- 
tion of great and lasting value. 

Shakepeare’s Tragedy of Julius Cesar. Edited by William 
J. Rolfe. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—An- 
other of those charming volumes, in flexible cloth covers, 
with notes and illustrations, that, when complete, will make 
the most desirable edition of Shakspeare, for many purposes, 
in the language. 

An Account of the Battle of Bunker Hill. By David Pulsifer 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: A Williams @ Co.—This little narra- 
tive has been carefully compiled; is tersely written; and is 
free from national or political bias, A copy of an old map 
of Boston and Charlestown, at the time of the battle, adds to 
the value of the volume, 

The First German Reader, By George F. Comfort. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothrrs.—This is designed to 
succeed “ The First Book in German,” by the same author, 
and is a work we can d to teachers, students, and 
others. It is neatly bound in flexible cloth boards. 

The Cancelled Will. By Eliza A, Dupuy. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Philada : T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is by the author of 
“Why Did He Marry Her,” “ Michael Rudolph,” and other 
popular novels, It is handsomely printed, and is bound in 
cloth gilt. 

Beverly ; or the White Mask. By Mansfield Tracy Walworth. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—A new novel, 
by the author of “ Warwick,” “ Hotspur,” “Stormcliff,” etc., 
works favorably known to readers of fiction. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Ancther instalment of Harper's 
“ Household Edition of Dickens,” one of the handsomest and 
cheapest we have ever seen. 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the author of “John Halifax.” 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an- 
other of the neat duodecimo volumes, in which the Harper’s 
are reprinting Miss Murloch’s novels. 

A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. Robinson, 1 vol.,8 vo, New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A new novel, by the author of 
“ True To Herself,” “ Carrie’s Confession,” etc.,etc. We think 
it his best. 

A Brave Lady. By the author of “John Halifax.” 1 wol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—Another instalment 
of the new library edition of this popular author’s novels. 

Grif. By B. L. Furjeon. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper 
é& Brothers—A story of Australian life, by that popular 
writer, the author of “ Blade O’Grass,” etc., etc. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


A Cuoice or SEVEN Encravinas, all large-sized for fram- 
ing, is given to any person getting up a club for “ Peterson’s 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 

““The Star of Bethlehem,” “Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven,” “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” and 
“Five Times One To-Day.” When no choice is made, this 
last is sent, as being the newest. For large clubs an oxtre 
copy of the Magazine is sent in addition. 

Tue “ Novetty CLornes-WRINGER.”—We understand that 
this great labor-saving machine, with its many improve- 
ments over all others, not only saves labor and time, but 
will pay for itself in one year in the saving of clothing. This 
Wringer has long been before the public, and has steadily 
gained favor with the people. In purchasing a Clothes- 
Wringer, give the “ Novelty” a trial, and you will be sure 
to give it the preference. 

EXAMPLE FoR THE LApIEs.—Mnr. Levtz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has had a Wheeler & Wilson Machine 16 years; for 8 years 
it supported a family of nine persons, two of these invalids, 
running on an average of 19 hours a day, by different per- 
sons, without costing a cent for repairs; some of the original 
dozen of needles are still in use. No personal instruction 
was received, and a child ten years old learned its use 
thoroughly. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this M atr 
prices. “eterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Petrrson’s MaGazINz, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Cantron, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

FASHIONABLE STATIONERY BY Maru.—Messrs. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, make a specialty of 
sending Ladies’ Fine Note-Papers and Envelopes to any part 
of the country by mail. Any one sending them one dollar, 
will receive, post-paid, a box of assorted note-paper and 
envelopes of the latest patterns. Send for their circular. 

“THe CHEAPEST AND Best.’—Says the Fonda (N. Y.) De- 
mocrat :—“ It is impossible to conceive how a ladies’ maga- 
zine could be more handsome or perfect than ‘ Peterson.’ It 
is unquestionably the cheapest of the really good magazines. 
The steel colored fashion-plates are a specialty with it.” 

“ Boveut WitH A Price.”—The Camden (N. J.) Democrat 
says:—“ This novelet, ‘Bought With a Price,’ in ‘ Peter- 
son’s Magazine,’ is worth a year’s subscription.” 

“ Pgrrection IrsetF.”—The Union (N. Y.) News says:— 
“Bright as a May morning is ‘Peterson.’ It is perfection 
itself.” 
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DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. VII.—Norses. 

Tue thoroughly qualified and Christian nurse will find her 
duties few, simple, and easily performed, whilst, to the in- 
petent and unscrupulous one, they may be proportionally 

intricate, arduous, and perplexing. 
And there are so many of this latter class, who, with a 
mischievous tendency of ill-judged interference with the 


MOTHERS’ 








regular and uniform operations of nature, incline to disobey 
and violate those wise and unerring laws, in administering 
to the wants of the new-born, that it is of the very highest 
importance that the mother should be put upon a watchful 
guard of her, to whom is assigned this sacred trust. 

It has been previously stated that a quiet, calm sleep is the 
normal, or natural condition of the infant, during the first 
month of its existence at least. 

Hence a disturbed or broken slumber, attended with nerv- 
ous movements, as jerking of the limbs, a sudden starting 
with loud cries, as in a fright, or a low, moaning noise, 
evincing pain, all mark an unhealthy state, or artificial sleep, 
and should awaken in the mother an anxiety to learn the 
a This condition is ay the result of cold, improper 

g, or ch g the infant, or other impru- 
dence, through accident or r carelessness on the part of the 
nurse; or else through the agency of paregoric, Bateman's 
drops, Godfrey’s cordial, or even spirituous liquors given (on 
the sly) by the nurse, to allay the distress caused by im- 
proper conduct on her part. 

The habit of resorting to these poisonous drugs, upon every 
slight appearance or manifestation of pain or uneasiness 
from the above causes, or any other of kindred character, is 
one fraught with the most ruinous and destructive conse- 
quences to the infantile race. Instances of positive infanti- 
cide, and many more of destroyed health and shortened ex- 
istence, from the continuance of this most unnatural custom, 
are well-known to all physicians; and many striking cases 
have been vividly set forth by Dr. Beck in his little work on 
“Infant Therapeutics ;” a work that could be profitably 
placed in every mother’s hands. 

Many who assume the important charge of nurse, are pos- 
sessed of so little moral sensibility, that they do not hesitate 
to commence the nefarious trick of “ giving drops” from the 
very first, in a little food or drink during the mother’s sleep, 
for fear the infant may be troublesome, or break her rest at 
night. And thus its healthy nature is changed into one of 
unnatural dullness, which is artfully imposed upon the un- 
suspecting mother by the nurse, as an evidence of her su- 
perior skiil in her profession, and who, not unfrequently, re- 
marks, with an air of triumph, “I never have cross babies.” 
Again, the mother, after vainly essaying, on divers occasions, 
to quiet her babe, passes it into the hands of the nurse, who, 
ever prepared with a cup of drugged tea, or pap, with her back 
toward the mother, gives » few spoonfuls, and soon the child 
is hushed, whilst the good, honest, confiding mother, thus 
imposed upon, only flatters the nurse, by saying, “ whats 
good nurse you are.” 

This deception is often not detected by the mother till 
after the nurse has taken her departure, and not always 
then, for the mother, in her embarrassment to discover why 
her babe is more fretful and restless now than whilst in 
charge of the nurse, too readily attributes it to her éact in 
management, instead of ascribing it to the proper cause, 
Have a watchful solicitude, therefore, ye mothers, for your 
dear offspring, that the seeds of suffering and death be not 
thus early implanted in their constitutions ; and thus render 
the task of rearing children painful and anxious, which was 
designed to be one of enjoyment and pleasure. 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In the Middle States, this, like June, is a month of labor in 
the garden. Weeds are in rapid growth; plants are to set 
out, seeds saved, and various matters require attention. 
Beans, plant for succession, Beets, the Long-blood and Sugar, 
also Mangold Wurtzel, may be planted for stock as late # 
first of July. June is, however, much better. Beets, for late 
winter and spring use, may now be sown. Cubbage, plant. 
Celery, plant. Endive, sow. Peas, a few may be sown; they 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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seldom do well at this season. Turnips,sow. See remarks 
under head of Farm Calendar. 

In the South.—Under favorable conditions plant Beans, 
transplant Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and Broccoli; transplant 
Leeks ; sow Carrois and Parsnips, if needful; sow Endive for 
early crop; @ few Turnips may be sown; transplant Celery 
for early supply, and prepare trenches for the main crop; 
Spinach may be sown toward the close of the month; the 
seed will not vegetate if the ground is dry, and, though 
watering is practiced by some, the results scarcely repay the 
labor. Irish Potatoes, plant; Oucumbers, for pickles, plant. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Aa Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Mock Turtle Soup.—The calf’s head being divided, having 
the skin on, the brains carefully remove and boil separately 
ina cloth; it must be placed in the sauce-pan, with more 
than enough water to cover it; skim while heating, let it be 
parboiled, and then let it cool; cut the meat from the head 
in square pieces, the tongue also; then break the bones of 
the head in pieces, return them into the water in which 
they have been boiled, add three or four pounds of shin of 
beef, knuckle of veal, three or four onions, two small carrots, 
sliced, a turnip also, with black pepper unground ; then add 
the brains pounded, and stew gently five hours ; strain, cool, 
and remove the fat. Take a clean stew-pan, place in it four 
ounces of fresh butter; add to it, when fluid, three wooden 
spoonfuls of flour, stirring it well until it browns, some sha- 
lots, or a little of the soup may be added to this, also parsley, 
sweet basil, chives, salt, soy, cayenne, and catchup; strain 
before you add it to the soup, into which you will return the 
pieces of meat, and boil it for upward of an hour; previous 
to dishing, half a pint of sherry or Madeira should be added, 
a lemon squeezed into the tureen in which it is to be served, 
and when in the tureen, add twenty or thirty egg-balls, 

Another —Blanch half a calf’s head sufficiently to draw out 
the bones, cut off the ear and the tongue, taking off the skin 
of the latter, lay all separate until cold, and strain off the 
liquor, adding it to your veal or second stock; cut the meat 
into large square dice, put it into a stew-pan with your 
already prepared stock, and stew it until tender; then strain 
off some of the stock, get another stew-pan, cut about one 
pound of lean York or Westphalia ham, one pound of lean 
veal, a good faggot of basil and knotted-marjoram, two or 
three blades of mace, six or seven cloves, two bay-leaves, 
four onions, the parings of a few mushrooms, half a pound 
of butter, fry them for some time a nice, light brown, and 
dry all up with flour, then add the stock you have pre- 
viously strained from the cut pieces; if too thick, add more 
stock, and let all boil for some time, keeping it stirred with 
& wooden spoon; when boiled sufficient, strain it through a 
tammy or tammy-sieve intd the stew-pan that has’ the cut 
pieces of the head, and boil all together; season with sugar, 
cayenne pepper, and salt, juice of lemon, and white wine. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

A Breakfast Dish—Two kidneys, one tablespoonful of 
flour, pepper, and salt, half a teaspoonful of each, one table- 
spoonful of walnut catchup, or walnut pickle juice, two 
tablespoonfuls of gravy, one round of buttered toast, half a 
glass of claret. Skin and cut the kidneys into thin slices, 
and shake the flour well over them ; place all the other in- 
gredients, except the toast, in a sauce-pan, and let it boil 
gently for five minutes, Place it at the side of the fire till it 
ceases boiling, add the kidneys, and let it stew gently for ten 
minutes, but be sure it does not boil, Have the toast ready 
in a hot dish, pour it in, aud serve immediately. 





Cream Cheese.—Take about half a pint of cream, tie it up 
in a piece of thin muslin, and suspend it in a cool place. 
After five or six days take it out of the muslin, and put it 
between two plates, with a small weight on the upper one. 
This will make ita good shape for the table, and also help to- 
ripen the cheese, which will be fit to use in about eight days 
from the commencement of the making. My dairymaid 
laughed to scorn the idea of any cheese without rennet; but 
she is convinced that my receipt is most excellent, and 
literally no trouble. 

Or.—Have a small deal mould made, five inches long, 
three and a half inches wide, two inches deep, with about 
a dozen small gimlet-holes in the bottom, equal distances 
apart. Put into the mould a piece of cloth, letting it hang 
well over the sides. Fill it with good, fresh cream—all one 
skimming; lei it drain for four days, then turn it out (turn- 
ing it over every day,) and in three or four days the cheese 
wil: be fit to eat. We have had most delicious cheeses, by 
this process, 

Or.—Take a quart of cream, either fresh or sour, mix 
about a saltspoonful of salt, and the same quantity of sugar. 
Put it in a cloth, with a net outside, hang it up, and change 
the cloth every other day; in ten days it will be fit for use. 

Savory . Toasts—Cut some slices of bread free from crust, 
about half an inch thick, and two and a half inches square ; 
butter the tops thickly, spread a little mustard on them, and 
then cover them with a deep layer of grated cheese and ham, 
seasoned rather highly with cayenne; fry them in butter, 
but do not turn them in the pan; lift them out, and place 
in a Dutch-oven for four minutes to dissolve the cheese. 
Serve them very hot. 

Stomachic Liquor.—Stick into the rind of a fine China 
orange three or four cloves; put it into a glass jar, and then 
add half a pound ot sugar; pour in one quart of brandy ; tie 
a bladder over the jar, and place it in a sunny window, or 
any other warm place, for twenty or thirty days; shake it 
gently round every day; then strain it off, and bottle it. 

Ourrant Sauce.—Put one tablespoonful and a half of cur- 
rant jelly and two tablespoonfuls of boiling water into a jar, 
which should stand in boiling water until the jelly is quite 
melted, stirring with a spoon to mix it well with the water, 
and render it smooth. Any quantity required can be made 
in this way, provided the proportions be attended to. 

Breakfast Dish—One pound of rich gravy beef, cut up into 
small pieces, put them into a basin with a small lump of 
fresh butter; cover over with a plate, and place in an oven 
for about an hour; take out and bruise in a mortar, add salt 
and pepper to taste, and press all into a potting pot; pour 
over melted butter. 

Eggs and Beet-root.—Take some slices of dressed beet-root ; 
toss them in some good fresh olive oil made perfectly hot ; 
arrange them in a dish; place some poached and trimmed 
eggs (in a circle) round the beet-root; add pepper; squeeze 
lemon-juice over, and serve directly. 


DESSERTS. 

Vanilla Oup Oustards,—Pound.a vanilla bean in a mortar, 
and stir it into three pints of milk, eight well-beaten eggs, 
and sugar to taste. Fill your cups, place them in a pan of 
hot water, set them on the oven, and as soon as a custard is 
formed, take them out, They are very nice if placed on 
the ice in warm weather an hour or two before they are 
served. 

Rice Pudding With Fruit.—Put your rice in a stew-pan, with 
very little milk; that is, one cup of rice, one gill of milk. 
Stand it. where it will be hot, but not boil; when the rice has 
absorbed all the milk, add to it a quarter, of a pound of dried 
currants, and one egg, well beaten. Boil it in.a bag till the 
rice is tender, and serve it. with sugar and cream. More 
fruit may be added to the rice if it should be preferred. 














OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.—FASHIONS FOR JULY. 





Green Corn Dumplings—A quart of young corn grated 
from the cob, half a pint of wheat flour sifted, half a pint of 
milk, six tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, a saltspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and butter for frying. Hav- 
ing grated as fine as possible sufficient young, fresh corn to 
make a quart, mix with it the wheat flour, and add the sult 
and pepper. Warm the milk in a small sauce-pan, and soften 
the butter in it. Then add them gradually to the pan of 
corn, stirring very hard, and set it away to cool. Beat the 
eggs light, and stir them into the mixture when it has 
cooled. Flour your hands, and make it into little dumplings. 
Put into a frying-pan a sufficiency of fresh butter (or lard 
and butter in equal proportions,) and when it is boiling hot, 
and has been skimmed, put in the dumplings, and fry them 
ten minutes or more, in proportion to their thickness, Then 
drain them, and send them hot to the dinner-table. 

Corn Porridge-—Take young corn, and cut the grains from 
the cob. Measure it, aad to each heaping pint of corn allow 
not quite a quart of milk. Put the corn and milk into a pot; 
stir them well together, and boil them till the corn is per- 
fectly soft. Then add some bits of fresh butter dredged with 
flour, and let it boil five minutes longer. Stir in at the last 
some beaten yolk of egg, and in three minutes remove it 
from the fire. Take up the porridge, and send it to the table 
hot, and stir some fresh butter into it, You may add sugar 
and nutmeg. 

Nur.ry Pudding.—To use up the crusts. Put your crusts 
into a large basin, with any other pieces of stale bread you 
may happen to have; pour over them as much hot milk as 
you think they will absorb; cover close, and let them soak 
all night. Beat thoroughly one or two eggs, according to 
your quantity of bread; add, on the same principle, raisins, 
stoned, and sweeten at discretion. Then work in a little 


flour to solidify the materials; butter your basin well, and 


boil from an hour and a half to two hours, as your pudding 
is larger or smaller. 

Syllabub.—Half a pound of sugar, three pints of lukewarm 
milk or cream, one teacupful of wine. Dissolve the sugar 
in the wine, then pour in the milk, in a small stream, from 
a vessel, holding it up very high, so as to cause the milk to 
froth. In the country it is best to milk into the bowl, the 
last of the milk which is taken from the cow is richer. 


CAKES. 

Spanish Buns.--One pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of rose-water, four eggs, one gill of yeast, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a t ful of nutmeg, half a pint of milk. 
Cut up the butter and rab it well with the flour, add the 
sugar, beat the eggs very light, and stir in lastly the spices 
and rose-water, with milk enough to form a very thick batter, 
then add the yeast. The next morning stir it again, and let 
it rise the second time. Butter your pans, and fill them 
three parts full. When they are done and cold, sift sugar 
over, and with a sharp knife cut them in squares. 

Silver Cake.—One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, oneand 
a half cup of flour, half a cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. the whites of four 
eggs. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then add the 
milk and flour with the soda and cream of tartar, whisk the 
whites of the eggs to a froth, and stir them in gently at the 
last. A few drops of oil of almonds will give a fine flavcr. 

Sponge Ginger-Bread.—Warm a pint of molasses; stir in 
while warm a piece of butter the size of an egg, then stir in 
a large spoonful of best white ginger; dissolve one large 
teaspoonful of soda in a pint of new milk; strain this into 
the mixture; when cool, sift in as much flour as will make 
it stiff, then roll it out in cakes and bake on tins. 

Gold Cake—The same receipt as for Silver Cake, except 
the yolks of the four eggs should be used, instead of the 
whites. 








PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 

Apple-Jam.—Core and pare any quantity of good, tar. 
apples, weigh an equal quantity of good, brown sugar, then 
chop up the apples; grate some lemon-peel, and shred some 
white gtnger; make a good syrup of sugar, and skim it well; 
then throw in the apples, lemon-peel, and ginger. Let it 
all boil until the fruit looks clear and yellow. This is a de- 
licious jam. 

Pear-Marmalade. Select not too ripe pears, wash and par. 
boil them soft; when cold, rub them through a collander. To 
two pounds of pears allow one pound of good brown sugar; 
simmer slowly for one hour, then put into jars, and cork 
tightly. 

Gooseberry-Syrup.—One pint of juice, one and three-quarter 
pounds sugar. To twelve pounds of ripe gooseberries add 
two pounds of cherries, without stones ; squeeze out the juice, 
and finish as others. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Black Lace.—Black lace looks well and nearly new 

if washed in skimmed milk. Of course, it is not to be 


} rubbed, but constantly softly squeezed. When it seems 


clean take it out and put it into a little clean milk, also 
skimmed, then give it another soft squeeze and directly lay 
it out on sheets of stout paper, though a newspaper will do; 
touch it every here and there with the fingers to draw out 
the mitres or scollops, as the case may be; lay sheets of paper 
over the lace, and until dry a heavy weight overall. If 
laid on anything soft, the moisture is absorbed, and the lace 
is not so new-looking. 

Hints on Making Gum.—Procure two ounces. best. gum 
Arabac at the chemist’s. Take one, moderately sized lump 
of white sugar, and crush them both together until reduced 
toa fine powder. Dilute it in eight tablespoonfuls of cold 
water for four-and-twenty hours, one ounce to four table 
spoonfuls. When strained it is fit for use. 

To Wash Decanters.—Put some finc shot into the decanter, 
with some cold water, and shake about till the stain is re- 
moved, and the glass looks clear. Turn the shot out, and 
rinse with clean, cold water. Put the decanter in a, bottle 
rack or in a jug to drain-till dry. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Wa.kine-Dress oF Apricot-CoLoreD Founanp, 
made quite plain, with a white muslin over-dress; the under 
skirt has one deep flounce, put on in full plaits; the upper- 
skirt is simply hemmed, and looped up with muslin rosette 
with apricot-colored ribbon bows in the center. The higk 
waist is made with bretelles, the ends of which form a small 
basque at the back. Band and small bow of apricot-colore¢ 
ribbon. Hat of white straw, trimmed with peach blossoms. 

Fie. 11.—CaRRIAGE-DREss| oF MAvvE-ColoRED CHALAD 
AND GRENADINE.—The skirt is of chalais, trimmed. with gre- 
nadine ruffies and bias satin folds, and three large rosettes, 
made of loose bows of satin ribbon down the front; an over- 
skirt of the grenadine falls from the side, is finished with 
bias bands of mauve satin, and is looped up in the back with 
a rosette bow of ribbon. The basque waist is of chalais, 
covered with grenadine, and is trimmed with fringe. The 
waist is square in front, sloping off at the sides, and forms 
a basque at the back. Leghorn hat, trimmed with # bunch 
of glycena and mauve ribbon. 

Fie. 11.—CarrraGE-Dress or Prnk Srrirep GAUZE DE 
CHAMBERY, OVER Pink SILK.—The under-skirt has three deep) 
full plaited flounces. The Polonaise upper-skirt is very mucs 
puffed up at the back, and is trimmed with deep fringe. TD 
waist is close, and the sleeves wide, and finished with frizgs 
Straw hat, trimmed with roses and black lece. 

Fic. 1v.—WAaLk1no-Dress or BLur Monath.—?n0 saith # 
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trimmed with four rows of black velvet ribbon. The tunic, 
which is short, and opens in front, is made in one piece with 
the body, and with the loose sleeves, is trimmed with two 
rows of black velvet. Black lace fichu, fastened in front 
with a knot of black velvet ribbon. Straw flat, trimmed and 
tied with black velvet ribbon. 

Fic. v.— WALKING-Dress ov Porpy-Cotorep S11x.—The 
skirt is quite plain, with a plain, white muslin over-skirt, 
looped up in the back. Jacket of dark-green cashmere, 
braided in black. Straw hat, trimmed with poppy-colored 
ribbon and black feathers. 

Fig. vi.—Hovuse-Dress or Gray Mowarr, OVER A GRaY 
Fortarp Perticoat, which is made quite plain. The mohair 
skirt and front of the basque are made longer before than at 
the back, and are edged with a row of scallops headed hy 
narrow black velvet ribbon. A large bow, with ends fastened 
tothe skirt up in the back. The sleeves and corsage are 
plain. : 

Fig. vi.—Oarriace-Dress oF Burr-CotoreD PoncEE.— 
The entire under-skirt is laid in Russian plaits. The apron- 
front of the upper-skirt, the front of the waist and sleeves, 
are plaited in the same manner. The tunicat the back falls 
away like a train, is simply bunched up here and there, and 
with the sleeves and body, is edged with a brown velvet 
ribbon. 

Fics. virt. AND Ix.—Wutre Musiin Bopres, Encep witn 
EXBROIDERED RUFFLING. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We give our usual amount of varied 
patterns, including some of the numerous shapes of hata, 
bonnets, etc., etc. 

Nothing but the coolest, softest materials are to be seen 
now, except at the sea-slde, where soft, flexible woolen 
dresses and wraps are often found very comfortable; even 
the heavy cretonnas and chintzes, of which so many of the 
» called “Dolly Varden” costumes are composed, which 
are in reality warm, are intended to look cool. We think 
that the immense bouquets, tropical leaves, birds and birds’- 
nests, swinging cupids, and love-lorn shepherdesses, which 
adorn these dresses, are in the very worst taste ; they look as 
ifthe bed-room curtains had been made to do double duty, 
The true “ Dolly Varden” dress is really picturesque and very 
becoming, except to persons over middle age; and even then 
the gay skirt, open in front, and puffed up a good deal be- 
bind, and the rather short petticoat can be very much modi- 
fied, so as to be becoming. The low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hats, looped up at the sides, are suitable to most faces, trim- 
ming them according to the age of the woman, Nearly all 
the foulards, chintzes, organdies, and lawns, are covered 
with bright, rather large bouquets, etc., which makes the 
modest, delicate striped, dotted and small-figured cotton 
goods of past years look both pale and plain beside them. 
The immense figures on some of these cretonnas, etc., have 
given the dresses so common a look, that some very fastidious 
ladies have gone to the other extreme, and wear their dresses 
quite long, and gracefully drooped, but not very much puffed 
out. These ladies select the quietest colors, some of those 
indescribable new tints which are so exquisite in themselves, 
though, as we have said before, not always effective nor 
becoming. 

Tur Russtan PLarrine, which is now so fashionable, takes 
42 enormous amount of material; and even if this plaiting is 
tot used, the innumerable ruffles or flounces, puffings, quil- 
lings, etc., help to make a dress cost @ vast amount. We 
think a reaction must come, and that the plain redingote or 
Plouaise, buttoning down the whole length of the front, 
with tight sleeves, will begin to creep slowly into. favor. 
Some few dresses in this style have already been made in 
Paris, but they require good figures, and.an aristocratic bear- 
‘ng to carry them off well. Some few grenadines, with large 
checks or plaids, have appeared; but they are not popular. 

Wuire Musiiy Dresses are much worn this summer; but 





persons inclined to stoutness must not be tempted to wear 
them for any other purpose than morning wrappers, under 
pain of appearing twice as thick as they really are. 

Tax Linen on Satrnette Dresses, now to be procured of 
all colors, mauve, pale-blue, pale-green, salmon, and light 
pink, may be trimmed with English embroidery and coarse 
white lace, 

Bur tue Brovse Tunto will be made more especially in 
unbleached linen, and to brighten up the unbecoming tint 
of this linen, it will be trimmed with braid work of a more 
decided color, such as blue, green, garnet or violet. The 
tunic blouse will be gathered in at the waist with a wide 
belt of morocco of the color of the braid work, fastened in 
front with a high buckle of steel or of cut jet. 

Broap Sasues, especially those falling below the waist, 
and knotted on the left side, are very much worn in evening 
dress; but they look well chiefly on slender persons, 

Tue youngest and smartest spring outer garment is the 
muriner’s jacket. Made of light cloth, there is nothing pre- 
ferable for the intermediate season. 

Iiats are high in shape for the town or for traveling, but 
for the country, one sees some of quite a different style, with 
suall flat crown and very wide brims, The crown is trim- 
med round with a series of small bows of ribbon or velvet, . 
with two long strings floating behind, sometimes a wreath 
of flowers is added. Yet even in our large towns, the Gipsy, 
Cicily Homespun, and Dolly Varden hats, are very much 
worn, and are usually very becoming. — 

Bonnets are sufficiently varied to suit all tastes; some are 
very high, with a narrow border, a little raised, and would 
rather resemble hats, if it were not for the wide strings 
which are tied in front, Others, meant to be worn with the 
new coiffures a la d’Orleans, have no crown at all; they are 
mere borders which go round the chignon, and are joined to- 
gether under the hair with a very large bow of ribbon ; they 
also have very wide strings. We are glad to say that they 
are not popular, for they are very unbecoming. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Boy’s Dress or Fawn-Cotorep KenrstrMen.— 
The trousers are cut as worn by gentlemen; the jacket.is 
short and square, and trimmed with very broad military 
braid, and the vest is of a dark chocolate brown. 

Fig. 11.—SMALLeR Boy's Dress.—The skirt is made in the 
kilt fashion, in very full, broad plaits; the jacket is half 
coat-shaped at the back, and is open in front over a white 
linen skirt, which has a deep, square collar. Plaid stockings. 

Fic. 111.—LirrLe Grri’s Dress or Poncrr.—The lower- 
skirt has two rows of braiding, in brown, put on between. 

vo straight rows; the upper-skirt, which is square in front 
and round behind, is trimmed with one row of brown 
braiding, and is joined at the sides with bows of brown rib- 
bon. The sleeves are short, and the neck square. A white 
chemisette, with long sleeves, is worn with this dress. 

Fig, 1v.—Dress or Wuirte Pique for a child two years of 
age. 

Fic. v.i—A Youne Grrw’s Dress or Gray Monarr.—The 
lower-skirt is made with one ruffle, headed with black velvet 
ribbon. The upper-skirt, which is trimmed with a gray 
fringe, is open in front, and is looped back with bows of 
black velvet. The high waist hasa black velvet collar, edged 
around the throat with a narrow lace, Black velvet sash and 
black velvet cuffs on the long, tight sleeves. 

GENERAL Remarks.—We wish we had something new to 
chronicle with regard to children’s fashions; but when we 
have described the mother’s dresses, we have, to a great ex- 
tent, described the little daughter's also, The good, old-fash- 
ioned, simple style of dressing girls has gone out of vogue, 
we are sorry to say. 
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iT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 


AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine, 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
ae AMERICA. 


BURNETT'S © 


(THE . BEST 


Flavoring Extracts. 


use by Popular Hotels and first-class Families everywhere. 


which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


[ iy 9 hants, &c. (some of whom 


re) 
you niay know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


SEW E ASY by using Double Pointed Needles. 1 paper 10c.; 
6 50c. by mail. A. YOUNG, Pt. Huron, Mich. 





You_ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
We auswer—It costs 


Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for iustrated circular, in 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by deaters in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


a eareuy CURED by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For 
Description, &c., address Simpson & Uo., Box 5076, N.Y, 


YSON’S INDELIBLE INK is acknowledged th 
Pp’ in the world, Try it. ini 


GENTS Wanted,—Acents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 


{7 THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING in’ the World 

















White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaving 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 
and by all Druggists. 


A MONTHI Horseand carriage furnished. 
49 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








everywhere. 

"S $75 to $250 per month, verse 

—~g male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 

Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 

braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 

Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for 

five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine that 

@ Will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic 

seam thanours, It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 

Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 

cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 

Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, 

ra commission from which twice that amount can 

be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Lowis. Mo, 


<q 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


With or Without Wagons. 








WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY. 
Circulars on application. 


J.C. HOADLEY & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass. 





to place Upsam’s AsTHMmA Cure within the 
ma, the price has been reduced to 50 cents a box. By 
mail, 75 cents. Trial package free. Address-8.C. Upaam, 
25 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all druggists. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter 


LR Is acknowledged THE BEST 
\\ ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
Numerous Testimonials in its favor 
are being received from all parts of 
the United States. Lady Agents wanted. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 

Sotz MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ARNOLD & Bannina, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 


Nii \| \ ACURE SPEEDILY EFFECTED. In order 
reach of every person afflicted with Asth- 








GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


19 Words and Meanings not er Di 2 
800 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $l2 
aa A a vapor + @ e authority in the Gover® 
ment Printin, ice at Washington. 

ba Warmly recommended by Bancro! Prescott, Mot- 
ley, George P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, —) 
Elihu epi Demet bebe o Rufus Choate, and the 
American and European scholars. 

Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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